








— Association is not a lobbying 
organization. We do not buttonhole 
congressmen, or testify at ongressional 
hearings. We are in no sense a “gimme’ 
group. 

We did, however, permit our blood 
pressure to rise a few notches when we 
learned that the Harden subcommittee 
was taking another hack at service com 
missaries, and headed for the Old louse 
Ofhce Building to observe the fireworks. 
There were no fireworks—not even floor 
discussion. The commissaries 
death 
Phe hearings were postponed for some 


reason. VU Cc did 


young man who was present to observe 


received 


theirs blow almost in silence. 


unannounced meet a 
the hearings, before the same subcom 
matter Ile an 
nounced his business, and asked ours. 


mittee, on another 


\ thirty minute discussion followed, and 
Sth Street in a 
dark and discouraged frame of 


then we returned to 
very 
mind 
from his) wisdom 


Ith youny man, 


and experience gained as an ofhcer in 
World War Il, let us in on a 
“facts: 


few 


|) Service people are overpaid 
2) The perquisites of ofhce, includ 
ing palatial quarters, add to the over 
payment 

3) Tax exemption on allowances is 
the final straw 

4) We do not have a fighting army 
because the military life is too plush 

5) Very few military personne] 
work more than five hours a day 

6) Retirement benefits should more 
than make up for the chipping away at 
commissary and post exchange benefits 

We countered his arguments to the 


best of out ability it should have been 


Casy, but here was a man on a crusade 
as fiery as our own. We made him back 
up at least part of the way on all his 
the 
plushiness of military life and the lack 
of fight in our Army. Hle had never 
heard of S. L. A. Marshall or converted 


barracks, and didn't care to, particularly 


points, except, believe it or not, 


His final argument was the clincher. 
Military people don't deserve to get 


pay anywhere equal to salaries in civilian 
life because their work isn't productive. 


“Chuck’im out, the brute!” ... until the guns be gin to shoot” 


It was at this point we insulted a man 
who had been an entire stranger up to 
thirty minutes before and came back to 
mood. that the 
help to tiptoe past our door. 


the office in a caused 

If planning for, working for, and 
fighting for the safety of the United 
States isn't productive, what in_ the 
world is? make 
salaries that put the pas of a colonel to 


Insurance executives 
shame, and they do it in air-cooled of 
If there is 
any more important insurance than the 


fices, not foxholes or CPs. 


armed might to stand off an aggressor, 
we have vet to hear of it. 

Is it productive to teach a young man, 
or hundreds or thousands of young 
men, to live instead of die in battle? 

Is it productive to belly through a 
rice paddy ona patrol? 

Is it productive to figure firing data 
so a concentration lands on the enemy 
at a critical time? 

Is it productive to design weapons 
that insure the country’s survival? 

Is it productive to plan troop move 
ments so that the right men or the right 
materiel gets to the right place at the 
right time? 

Is it productive to care for men who 
are wounded in battle, or sick? 

Is it productive to direct trathe under 
artillery fire? 

Is it productive to provide hot meals 
or even cold C rations to fighting men? 

Is it productive to keep a man’s rec 
ords straight so he gets promoted or 
discharged on time? 

This list 
The answer is, 


could go on indefinitely. 
of course, you're damn 
right it's productive. It’s productive of 
the most important thing this country 
free and inde 


has—its integrity as a 


pend nt nation 


11k time has come for soldiers to come 
back into their own. It's time to re 
allirm that soldiering is an honorable 
profession for the professionals, and an 
honorable activity for the nonprofes 
sionals. It’s time to let the people of 
our country know that we are produc 
tive, underpaid, have lost most of our 
perquisites to selfish pressure from com 
mercial groups, that tax exemption on 
allowances doesn't begin to make up for 
the nomad life that requires the allow 


ances, that our army is a fighting army 


and the military life is far from plush, 
that military personnel put in more 
hours a day than any other group except 
some self-employed, and that even re 
tirement benefits have been chipped 
in violation of the contract the 
older soldiers thought they were signing 
when they first took the oath. 

| here are dedicated soldiers who 
would serve regardless of how they are 
treated by a careless citizenry and a 


away 


pressure group oriented Congress. But 
are there enough of them to insure the 
economical victories the people and 
Congress demand? Can our country af 
ford to see college seniors recruited 
directly by industry at higher pay than 
second lieutenants, for a five-day-week 
eight-hour-a-day-job? Can we afford to 
choke off commissary and post exchange 
benefits when department stores adver 
tise for help using “20 per cent discount 
on all purchases” as bait? Can we afford 
to chisel at retirement benefits when 
even unskilled labor works under indus 
trial retirement plans? 


E can't find anything in the stated 

missions of the armed forces that in 
dicates part of their function is to add 
to the bank accounts of local merchants. 
We can find evidence that the major 
of 1930 had a much higher standard of 
living than the major of 1953; he has 
lost ground while the civilian in govern 
ment, commerce and industry has gained 
ground, 

Let's not make service life any more 
unattractive than it is, to pander to the 
cupidity of people who believe it is 
their right to make a living off the sol 
dier who has little say in where he is 
stationed, and who in the next war may 
stay home to patronize the store in his 
home neighborhood if much more is 
taken away from him. 

Soldiering and politics don't, 01 
shouldn't, mix. Our three million or so 
votes will never be cast in a bloc; it 
would be a bad day for the country if 
they were. But the millions of service 
people, and their more millions of de 
pendents, whether they vote or not, 
should receive at least the same con 
sideration as some of the uninhibited 
pressure groups that are so short-sighted 
as to tamper with the country’s future 
safety for a few dollars today. 





* 
Economy Wave... Airborne 
The Scheduled Airlines save the Services Time, Manpower, MONEY! 





The Scheduled Certificated Airlines not only save the Military 
4 out of 5 per diem dollars paid out in the fastest surface INSURANCE 
travel .. . they also save millions in pay dollars! In 1952 Only on SCHEDULED Certificated 
mae pees Fn Airlines: $5,000 to $50,000 at 25c 
these Airlines saved over 13 million military man hours .. . to $2.50; covers Stateside and much 
switched all that manpower from “pipeline time” to foreign travel— personal or official 
productive duty time ... saved all the per diem and pay 
dollars involved. Moving individuals or large groups, in short 10% DISCOUNT 
or long hauls — these Airlines offer terrific savings fer oMiciel teavel en VA's 
: . covers Full Service 
in time, manpower, money! 








Saving the Military Millions of Vital Man Hours 


with Dependable. On-time, Scheduled Service... 


ut Scheduled Certificated Airlines o wv... 


ALASKA AIRLINES CONTINENTAL AIR LINES NORTHEAST AIRLINES SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
ALLEGHENY AIRLINES DELTA—C & S AIR LINES NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
AMERICAN AIRLINES EASTERN AIR LINES OZARK AIR LINES TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
BONANZA AIR LINES FRONTIER AIRLINES PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES PIEDMONT AIRLINES UNITED AIR LINES 
CAPITAL AIRLINES MOHAWK AIRLINES PIONEER AIR LINES U.S. AIRLINES 
CENTRAL AIRLINES NATIONAL AIRLINES RESORT AIRLINES WEST COAST AIRLINES 
COLONIAL AIRLINES NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES RIDDLE AVIATION WESTERN AIR LINES 
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U.S. Infantry Association, 1893-1950 
U.S. Field Artillery Association, 1910-1950 
PRESIDENT 
Ly. GEN. GeorGe H. Decken, USA (Inf) 
VICE PRESIDENT 

GEN. JOHN E. Hutt, USA (Inf) 
ACTING SECRETARY-GENERAL MANAGER 
CoOL, ARTHUR SYMONS, USAR (Arty) 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
CoOL. Robert F. CocKtin, NGUS (Arty) 
TREASURER 
MARGUERITE MATTISON 
ASSISTANT TREASURER 
N. J. ANTHONY 


EXECUTIVE COUNCII 
For the term ending June 1954 


May. Gen. WILLIAM H. ABENDROTH 
NGUS (Armor) 


May. GEN. Georce C. STEWART, USA 
(Int) 


Bric. GEN. Harry H. Semmes, USAR 
(Armor) 


Bric. Gen. ALBert C. Lirper, USA (CI ) 
Cor. CHarres W. McCarrny (Inf) 


Cor Cuarces A. H. THOMSON, USAR 
(Int) 


Lr. CHARLES RAMMBEL, USAR (Inf) 


For the term ending June 1955 
Lr. Gen. ANTHONY C. McAuLirFe, USA 
(Arty) , 


May. GEN. Eopert F. BULLENR, USA 
(CmlIC) 


Bric. GEN. MALCOLM F. Linpsery, USA 
Ret (Int) 


Bric. Gen. JOHN C. Oakes, USA (Arty) 
Cou. RICHARD P. OVENSHINE (Inf) 

Co. JOuN Lemp, USAR (Arty) 

Cor, CHESTER V. CLirpTON, Jr. (Arty) 


For the term ending June 1956 


May. Gen. Ropert N. Youne, USA (Inf) 

Bric. GEN. Victor A. CONRAD, USA 
(SigC) 

Bric. GEN. Harry McK. Roper, USA 
(Arty) 

Bric. GEN. CARL H. JarK, USA (Arty) 

Cor. Carot V. Capwett, USAR (CMP) 

Cor. Nep D. Moore (Inf) 

Capt. JOHN H. BoLTon, Jr., NGUS (CE) 





Ue Ss ARMY COMBAT FORCES JOURNAL 

The Combat Forces Journal is not the mouth 
piece of the Department of Defense The fact 
that an article appears in its columns does not 
ndicaote the appr 1! of the views expressed 

it by any group or any individual other 
than the author lt is our policy to print ar 
ticles on subjects of interest to the Armed 
Forces in order to stimulate thought and pro 
mote discussion this regardiess of the fact 
that some or all of the opinions advanced 
may be at variance with those held by the 


officers of the Association of the U. S. Army 


‘? the editors of Combat Forces Journal ,, 
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SERVE ARMY, mt 
AND NATIONAL GUARD 


Combat-proved Liaison Planes 
Used To Teach Reservists Flying, 
Observation, And Fire Direction 


Introduced to U. S. Army and 
Marine fighting units in Korea 2% 
years ago this month, the Cessna 
1-19 observation plane is now 
being used in increasing numbers | { Flexible as the L-19 “Bird Dog” has proved to be, Cessna 
by National Guard units, too, it , ° ‘ , 
‘ engineers have now done it one better in the new XL-19B—a 

was announe ed rec ently by Cessna , F - 
elliclals in Wichita. Kasces. turbine-powered version of the L-19 that flies on any grade of 
' > De resell! 
The versatile 2 place, 233 ELP. fue I, even die sel. 
plane—nicknamed the “Bird Dog” 

is used in teaching selected Re- : ; . 
cures Taheates clive 1 te. tat 4 helicopter, production of assemblies for bomber and fighter 


Other current Cessna projects are development of a new Navy 


addition NG Infantry regiments planes and research in Boundary Layer Control which greatly 


» lA » ty ‘ Qs y ra é > ° ° ° . 
each receive =e L-19s which - shortens the take-off and landing distances required by high- 
used for training personnel in 


‘er al cTé 
aerial observation of targets and - laireraft 


direction of air and ground fire. } CESSNA AIRCRAFT COMPANY, WICHITA, KANSAS 
j = a aE at 4 
Lm f —_— ? 


ARMY OBSERVATION PLANES AND TURBOPROP RESEARCH . 








Cessna 


SETS 


THE 
PACE 
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* To the Editors ...* 


Efficiency Blots 
lo the Editors 

Like everyone else I have read about 
the dissatisfaction with the efhciency re 
Most recently I 


sold against it by several letters and one 


port system. was again 


a result of 
all this very inspiring reading which | 


article in your June issue. As 


have done, | have come up with a solution 
to the problem which has the great virtue 
of simplicity 

There is in existence a series of stand 
ardized tests involving ink blots. Persons 
taking these tests indicate what particular 
ink blots bring to mind. My proposal 1S 
that the Army reproduce millions of these 
sheets and replace the efficiency 
with tating ofhcers could 
then be instructed to select one ink blot 
for each officer to be rated We could then 
hire psyve hiatrists and let them decide what 
thinks 
ratec No fuss; no feathers 

What Mark ‘Twain said about 


talking about the weather? 


Lr. J. R 


report 


forms them 


the rating ofhcer really about the 


was it 
? 
JURE TINER 


PAS 


Texas 


tox 23, 


hort Bliss, 


What Would You Do? 
lo the Editors 


that the reviewer of 


Goerlitz’s History of 


It seems to me 
U alter 


General Staff, in your July issue was in 


the German 
fluenced by a strong and not uncommon 
American prejudice against the German 
General Staff. His reference to why the 
German General Staff failed, to the General 
Staff involvement in politics, and to the 
failure of General Staff to 
reject Hitler seemed to fit a neat American 
conception but not a coherent and realistic 
appraisal of a body of men 


the German 


I have read the book and if seems to me 


your reviewer missed the two items of 


greatest signihicance tor the American mili 
tarv reader 

Firet, there was the General Staff ap 
praisal of German weakness when Hitler 
Lhei 


occupation of the Rhineland, for the move 
against 


first marched estimate for the re 


\ustria, and for the move against 
French and 
British power superiority was so great that 
Germany would be quickly defeated. Hitler 
made a better appraisal of the democracies’ 


Cvechoslovakia was that the 


will to fight, and this was decisive. Only 
after they had lost positions in the Rhine 
land, Austria and Czechoslovakia, which 
greatly strengthened the German position 
in Central Europe, did Britain and France 
realize that this issue could not be resolved 
without a readiness to fight if necessary 
It may be of some interest to recall western 
appraisals of German strength in these ear 
ly crises and judge whether western mili 


tary men served their diplomats well It 


4 


is also a question of some current interest 
whether democracies characteristically un 
derestimate their power and thereby sacri 
fice their sound positions in foreign affairs. 

The second issue, and this is the main 
drama of the book, is the General Staft 
struggle with Hitler. The situation 
unprecedented since General Staff training 


was 


never conceived any but complete loyalty 
to the Chief of State. General Staff officers 
with broad unanimity appraised Hitler’s 
plans and policies as ruinous to the German 
State; yet only a handful went on to the 
step of plotting political revolt. American 
officers who are sworn to defend the Con 
stitution might well ask what they would 
do in a similar situation. If a political op 
portunist at the head of a gangster organiza 
tion should obtain the leadership of a 
national party and control of the Federal 
government, and should then proceed to 
circumvent the Constitution with wide pop 
ular support to perpetuate itself in office, 
what would you do? This is the drama 
which Walter Goerlitz unfolds, using ma 
terial from the Nuremberg trials to support 
much of his story. 

The failed. These 


trained to thoroughness in planning and 


conspirators men, 
to vigorous execution of plans, were ama 


teurs at conspiracy. Their planning was 
not thorough and their execution was poor 
ly coordinated Perhaps these signs indicate 
the deep inner struggle which continued 
even in those men who decided that Hitler 


must be destroved 
Cor. T. A. Lang 


Washington, D. C 


Inflation of Rank 


lo the Editors 


small unit 
leaders being increased in rank when gun 


powder was introduced into warfare. Cap 


There isn’t any record of 


tains commanded companies when the 
repeating Springfield was adopted and 
when machine guns were added. These 
weapons supposedly revolutionized warfare, 
even to the point of making war such a 
horrible mass slaughter that man would 
be forced to find more peaceful means of 
settling his differences. 

The argument that a combat company 
commander should be a major partly be 
such a diversity of 
technically advanced weapons is no more 
valid today than it 
Genghis Khan. 

I believe too many people and agencies 
are trying to keep rank abreast of tech 
nological advancement and that a re-exami 


cause he must employ 


was in the time of 


nation of our whole attitude towards rank 
and job-rating relationship should be con 
sidered. 

Grandfathers of some vears back were 
not required or even interested in piloting 
an automobile. ‘Today grandfathers do pilot 


automobiles. The overall status of grand 
fathers has not changed but their environ 
ment has. So in order to Stay even he is 
required to advance with the forward move 
ment of progress. 

The axiom that one either advances or 
retrogresses applies to soldiers as well as 
grandfathers. Majors, captains, master ser 
geants and corporals must keep abreast of 
rapid advances in order to barely stay even. 

I do not agree with the idea of using 
rank and grade as a pay grade—and that 
is exactly how rank and grade is being ex 
ploited today. 
ments are to 


If certain jobs or assign 
carry additional monetary 
consideration for some specific reason, then 
I say provide a system of bonuses or assign 
ment compensation to take care of it. Don’t 
increase the categorical rank of the job or 
the assignment! 

If we are not alert to what is happening 
we will be faced with the necessity of 
creating super ofhicer rank and super non 
commissioned officer grades in order to have 
the Indians we need to assist all the chiefs. 

Has anyone ever thought of reclassify 
ing some of the division, regimental and 
battalion level staff and command jobs with 
an eye to reducing the rank-job-rating re 
lationship? Has anyone considered return 
ing to the concept of one grade advance 
in rank for each successive higher echelon 
of command? Has anyone considered de 
ation instead of inflation as a solution to 
our problem of top-heavy rank condition? 

An officer and a noncommissioned of 
hicer in today’s Army just has to know more 
than his former counterpart, that’s all! 

Carr. Donan E. Z1EG 
Hq, 135th Inf 
47th Inf Div 
Camp Rucker, Ala. 


To the Editors 

I found the article, “Combat Company 
Commanders Should Be Majors” interest 
The article 
logical in its presentation, but logic is built 


ing, but unacceptable. was 
upon the acceptance of certain truths be 
forehand. This is where I must disagree 
with Major Crecelius. I cannot accept cer- 
tain of his suppositions. It is true that the 
organization of a rifle company and the 
duties of its commander become more com 
plex, but this is only relative as all warfare 
infantry 
regiment or division is much more complex 
and equipped heavier than before, but that 


has become more complex. An 


doesn’t mean that every regiment must or 
should be commanded by a brigadier gen 
eral or a division by a five star general. 
The Major says that the the company 
commander should be on a par with every 
one else on the battalion staff. Raising 
the rank wouldn’t accomplish anything but 
a chain reaction of promotions which would 
leave the situation just where we started. 
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I imagine battalion and regimental com 
manders suffer by taking guff from above, 
too. 

hey abolished the old buck sergeant in 
order to enhance the rank of corporal, but 
a corporal has no prestige or more power, 
and the sergeant does not have the standing 
a staff sergeant used to have. So a buck 
sergeant replaced the corporal as squad 
leader and the staff took over from there. 
I don’t think we have better squad leaders 
and the system hurt the noncoms’ prestige. 

2p Lr. Ropert Ceper 

Hq & Sve Co. 198th Tk Bn 
Camp Atterbury, Ind 


Machine Guns 
lo the Editors 

Lieutenant Gobus’s article on machine 
guns (April issue) was, he stated, the prod 
uct of a great deal of interest and thinking 
in that important matter 

But Lieutenant Gobus did not include in 
his work a few more needed improvements 
that many who have used the weapons 
“when the chips were down” think we 
need 

First of all let’s set things straight on 
the weight of our machine gun Most 
men can easily lift and carry a burden 
that weighs as much as the machine gun 

if it is in a convenient shape. I believe 
improvement in shape is more important 
than in weight. Further weight is a factor 
in accuracy. 

Then there is head space. Improper 
head space setting accounts for most of the 
jamming and misfires that occur in our 
1917 vintage machine gun. The gunsmith 
that makes and sells a gun with a more 
foolproof headage adjustment than we now 
have will have made a buddy of every ma 
chine gunner who temporarily lost his re 
ligion while seeking a tool to turn the 
barrel six or eight clicks or who had to 
dismantle a hot gun to get a jammed 
cartridge out of the chamber or those of 
us with a short memory who can’t remem 
ber from time to time if it was eight or 
eighteen clicks on “this one.” 

Scr. Warren A. Garrotr 
Ist Guard Co. USDB 
Fort Leavenworth, Kan 


Caption Writing 
lo the Editors 

Congratulations on printing “The Red 
Flood” in the July issue. Information con 
cerning Our enemy is as vitally important 
as keeping informed on our own armed 
forces. Here's hoping I will see more such 
articles in the JourRNAL in the future. 

However, after reading it | was a bit 
dismayed at the caption to the photograph 
on page twelve which began, “In the days 
before Hitler's madness unleashed the Red 
Flood...” In the first place, that the Soviet 
army was given the opportunity to occupy 
large parts of Europe was probably the 
fault of Hitler's optimism Cand his Gen 
eral Staff's), not of any insanity on his 
part. I gather this from my reading of 
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Chase Assault Transports are now 
performing, as routine; functions which 
previously were deemed impossibilities — 
the delivery—ready for action, of heavy 
arms and equipment directly to front 
line areas, by landing in small unpre- 
pared fields. 


Recent demonstrations of this new 


technique have proven beyond doubt 


that its potentialities for revolutionizing 


present military concepts are unlimited. 
Chase Assault Transports ruggedly 
built to absorb the withering punishment 


of front line missions, stand alone. 





THE MONTEREY 
PENINSULA COUNTRY CLUB 


offers you, as an officer, homesites adjacent to the 
Club, special purchase privileges, and the opportunity 
to become a Club member. 


Live in a beautiful, outdoor community, close to Fort 
Ord, Monterey Presidio, and the Naval Postgraduate 
and General Line Schools. The spacious Club has its 
own golf course, bathing pool and tennis courts. 
Many of its members are retired Officers. 


@ Write for illustrated book. 


DEL MONTE PROPERTIES COMPANY 
Box M, Pebble Beach, California 





Changing station? Don't 
forget to notify us of your 
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Circulation Manager 
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SPECIAL AUTOMOBILE FINANCING 
SERVICE AND LOANS 


To Commissioned Officers & 
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Located 


Minimum restriction on the 
Movement of Cars Overseas 


This organization founded in 1924 by a 
group of retired officers specializes in 
rendering financial assistance to officer 
personnel. 
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Heinz Guderian’s Panzer Leader and he 
seems to have been in a position to know 
more about it than your caption writer. 
tegardless of whether it was madness or 
optimism on Hitler’s part, the dismaying 
thing is the implication. After reading Dr. 
osinski’s article, to me Red Flood is 
synonymous with the wanton savagery un 
leased during the Russian offensive, not 
with the offensive itself. Thus the caption 
is saying that Russian barbarism was ex 
cusable in lieu of Hitler's bad deeds. 
James W. Mrrcue tt, Jr. 
6403 West Grace St., 
Richmond, Va. 


@ Our feeling is that Mr. Mitchell has 
read something into the caption that few 
other readers read and certainly not what 
the caption writer intended. We take the 
criticism in good spirit and thank Mr. 
Mitchell. It is never out of order to remind 
an editor that written words are powerful 
and sometimes deceptive. 


FSCC 
To the Editors 

I would like to comment on “FSCC 
Sattlefield Teamwork” by Captains Powers 
and Wallace in the May issue. I feel that 
there is a need for clarification of certain 
matters dealing with personnel, operational 
procedure, and location of the Fire Sup 
port Coordination Center. 

It would appear that the authors have 
to some extent lost sight of the purpose of 
Basically, there 
is nothing in the principles of the FSCC 
that has not been done for many years by 


fire support coordination. 


successful commanders. The FSCC was es 
tablished to relieve the commander of the 
burden of personally handling the details 
of coordinated fire support 

For years many units have prepared fire 
plans for supporting weapons. ‘Too fre 
quently a separate fire plan has been pre 
pared for field artillery, mortars, air support 
and direct fire weapons, with little or no 
connection between them. To carry fire 
support coordination to its logical climax, 
I feel that the commander should visualize 
where fire will probably be needed to sup 
port his plan of operation and have all 
weapons, organic, attached and supporting, 
prepare to fire on all of these areas. 

The draft training circular, “Coordina 
tion of Fire Support,” published by The 
Artillery School, 1 April 1953, may not 
have been available to the authors when 
their article was written. In the foreword 
of that circular this statement appears 
“This coordination [of fire support] is ef 
fected without adversely affecting any of 
the present methods used in the rapid de 
livery of fires essential to the support of 
operations.” To me this means that requests 
for fire on targets of opportunity will be 
handled in exactly the same manner as 
now. The mortar or artillery forward ob 
server will forward a fire request directly 
to the appropriate fire direction center and 
the FDC must forward all information con 
cerning these targets to the FSCC, but 


must not delay the fire requested until a 
decision is made by the FSCC; nor can all 
fire requests be forwarded through the suc 
cessive FSCC’s until it reaches a fire di 
rection center. 

An FSCC is primarily a planning agency 
during the planning phase of an operation 
and handles the interchange of information 
between organic, attached and supporting 
fire support means during the operation; 
and at the same time planning for the 
subsequent needs of the supported unit. 
The fire support coordinator and the rep 
resentatives of the other fire support means 
handle the details of coordination, based 
on the supported unit commander's combat 
orders, policies, priorities, or individual de 
cisions. The responsibility for fire support 
coordination still rests with the supported 
unit commander. 

Ihe article also makes no mention of 
the role in the FSCC of the Regimental 
S3 Air, other than a brief comment in 
passing. Nowhere in their discussion of 
the operation of the FSCC or in the ex 
ample of “a day in the FSCC” do the 
authors mention the $3 Air by name as 
being a part of the FSCC. 

Yet Training Circular 23, “Coordination 
of Fire Support,” and proposed changes to 
it, all cited in the article as the basis for 
fire support coordination doctrine, state 
clearly that the $3 Air of the supported 
unit is one of the key links in the coordina 
tion which goes on within the FSCC, with 
certain designated and specific responsi 
bilities including, but not limited to: prep 
aration of the offensive air support plan, 
and assist in integrating it into the fire 
support plan; initiating and processing re 
quests for air support; maintaining liaison 
with G3 and S3 Air officers at higher and 
subordinate echelons on matters pertaining 
to tactical air support; coordination of air 
missions with other supporting fires; ar 
ranging with other members of the FSCC 
for flak suppression fires, target marking by 
artillery or naval gunfire, and suppression 
of friendly fires as necessary. 

It is not that the authors have delegated 
these duties by name to anyone else, but 
by ignoring what I feel is the important 
role of the $3 Air in the operations of the 
FSCC, they lead the reader to conclude 
that air support matters are handled direct 
lv by the fire support coordinator or his 
artillery S3. 

As to the location of the FSCC, the ar 
ticle states that, “the FSCC can be located 
at either the artillery headquarters or the 
supported force headquarters. It may or 
may not include the artillery fire direction 
center (FDC).” Now, TC 23 originally 
specified that the FSCC would be the FDC 
of the organic supporting artillery echelon, 
augmented by liaison representatives of 
naval gunfire and close support agencies. 
But it further stated that “the FSCC 
usually should be located adjacent to the 
supported unit command post in accordance 
with artillery doctrine ” However, 
proposed changes to TC 23 state that “at 
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an FSCC 
that it be 
immediately adjacent to the command post 


all ec helons where 1S established, 


it is desirable located within or 
of the command for which fire support is 
provided.” With relation FDC of 
the supporting states that the 
primary requirement tor its 

that it be able to control the 
subordinate units. “When the 
requirements of the FSC(¢ 
FDC 


concerned, 


to the 
artillery, 
locations is 
hres of its 
individual 
and the artillery 
do not conflict, insofar as locations are 
located together 
general vicinity. When 
these requirements do conflict, the FSCC 
and FDC should be separated : 

This can be interpreted that the FSCC 
remains at the supported unit headquar 
ters. If the FDC can effectively 
at the same place, well 
not, then the FDC 
it can control the 
units (at the 


they may be 


or in the same 


operate 
but if 
must be located where 


and good, 


fires of its subordinate 
artillery battalion headquar 
ters or wherever the situation dictates). I 
cannot that the FSCC 
cated at the artillery battalion command 
post In any 
artillery CP 
CP were at and the same place. 
the article states that the FSCC 
located at either place (when the two head 
This appears to be 
contrary to established doctrine. 

The 


members of the 


agree would be lo 


case, unless, of course, the 
and the 


one 


supported regiment 
Yet 
can be 
quarters are separate 
also states that one of the 
FSCC 
FAC 


| orcee, 


article 
staff is the forward 
air controller from the 
Tactical Air 
FAC 
ing close 
front line 


supporting 
I cannot see how the 
could carry out his function of direct 
air support strikes in support ol 
units if he were located, as the 
authors state, in an FSCC located at artil 
lery battalion headquarters. Actually, while 
he may be as to the suitability 
air strike, and in an advisory 
capacity on the employment of tactical air, 
the 
to control tactical aircraft supporting the 
ground elements, and while he should 
maintain contact with FSCC, he will be 
spending most of observation 


consulted 
of targets for 


FAC’s job during daylight hours is 


his time in 
posts w here he can actually see the targets 
and direct planes onto them. But he is 
normally attached to the infantry unit, and 
would have no business back at artillery 
battalion headquarters, if the supported 
and supporting units had two separate com 
mand posts 

belittle the role 
played by the artillery coordinator in the 
FSCC or his artillery $3, nor should it be 
interpreted as an argument that the Artil 
lery S3 is not normally the man who deter 


This is no attempt 


mines what available supporting weapon 
But his 
than 


air support is con 


shall be used on any given target. 


job is more one of coordinating 


initiating, as far as close 
and current directives clearly in 
that it 


(or his delegated staff representative 


cerned, 


dicate is the infantry commander 
who 
is responsible for initiating, planning and 
processing tac tical air support, coordinating 
his efforts at applicable levels with repre 


Tactical Air Force 
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sentatives of the and the 


The FSCC 


is the installation where such coordination 


supporting artillery echelon 


is carried out. 


Cor. Cuarces F. Mupcerr, Jr 


The Infantry School 
Fort Benning, Ga. 


The 
lo the 


We appreciated your forwarding to us 
the letter Colonel Mudgett. Many 
of his comments are in agreement with our 
article. I would like first that our 
article was an attempt to sell fire support 


Authors Answer 


Editors 


trom 
to say 


coordination and to fill in the gaps in the 
training circular on the subject. We cer 
tainly to rehash the 
arguments and fixed policies that have al 


did not want many 
ready been set forth in numerous publica 
tions on the subject. We 
infantryman a 


wanted to give 


the artilleryman and feel 
for the business 


like to 
Colonel Mudgett’s points. 


| would comment on four of 
Yes, the TC 
available to us. the FDC and the 
FSCO our article, there 
would be no delay in handling the fire re 
quests. 


Fire request channels. 
Since 
together in 


Was 


were 


S3 Air 
cluded more on the 
Air, an 


We should 
function of the S3 
That 


omission in the 


omitted have in 


infantryman was an un 
fortunate main discussion 
although we did mention him later on in 
connection with the combat example of 
an FSCC, 
with the artillery aspect of the picture 
Location of the FSCC. The draft train 
ing circular on fire support coordination 
dated | Apr 53 
the FSCC 
mander wants it 
at the 


It seems we were too concerned 


par 9a (2) states that 
can be anywhere the force com 
de sirable to 


think 


advantage 


It may be 
infantry CP but we 
it can be worked out to better 
at the FDC. 
the 187th Regiment Combat Team. 

FACP at the FSCC. Since 
LACPs with regiment, where 
ire you going to put the fourth? We said 
it the FSCC where he can put his com 
munications and professional knowledge to 


locate it 
This was the experience of 


there are 


four each 


the best use. Again, this worked well 
combat 

We thank Colonel Mudgett for his ex 
cellent comments. Through such discus 


sion these problems can be solved. 


Patrick W. Powers 


\A&GM. Br. TAS 


Tex 


Capt. 


l 267 


I ort Bliss, 


Box 
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FOR PREFERRED ARMY PERSONNEL 





THE NEW 
CHIEF OF STAFF 


He isasoldier who knows 


his trade and the ways of 


men who practice it 


HEN the late Lieutenant General 
Walton El. Walker was killed 

jeep accident in December 1950, the 

Eighth Army was approaching a crisis 

hurt by the 

piled in on it following the ¢ 


kighth Army had become so 


Verribly disasters that had 
hinese in 
tervention, 
beset by calamity, so tired body and 
spirit, that its future was uncertain. 
What could move Eighth Army out of 
the state of despair into which was 
drifting? 

to see that what was 


It IS Casy now 


done and said was the right thing to 


do and say, but it wasn't easy to see it 
then. If kighth Army was going to snap 
because It Was 


out of it, it would be 


that made out 
situation that existed at the mo 
And so it is to General Matthew 

Ridgway's credit that he flew 


took 


given an incentive sense 
of the 
ment 
Bunker 
out from Washington, 
like look 
Army straight 
iob is to kill Chinese,” he said 

This made sense to kLighth Army 
This was Old Pro talk; soldier talk 
To Fighth Army the blunt 
words meant kill 
Survival is 


a bu SLNCSS 
| ighth 


from the shoulder: “IT he 


about, and vave it 


forthright 


survival enough 


hordes and we survive, 


something an army understands, for 


one of its axioms is security, which is 


but another way of saying an army 


must Survive 


Kighth 


about its 


\rmy was turned around 


ind went vrim business with 


such dispatch that experts have since 


said that it became the finest army the 


United States has ever fielded 


That the blunt General 


words ol 


~% 


att 


General and Mrs. Ridgway are greeted by Secretary Stevens 


Ridgway became one of the imperish 
able lines of prose from the Korean Con 
flict is less important than the immediate 
effect they wrought. But it 
added that the and the photo 
graphs showing the ¢ 


must be 
words 
eneral going about 
Korea with grenades st rapped to his chest 
and an automatic on his hip) made the 
\merican people conscious that Eighth 
Army held 


together by the young and old, 


was an army created and 
pros, 
wearing from three Stripes to four stars. 

Words were only part of the cure. 
General Ridgway is remembered by 
thousands of men who saw him in the 
front lines, on the outposts, at the regi 
mental, battalion, and even company 
headquarters—talking to the men, en 
faulty tac 


and daring. He 


couraging them, correcting 


tics, praising ingenuity 
in the ration 


dumps; he was at the construction jobs 


was in the depots, and 


and in the gun pits—and the impact of 
his personal leadership was the tonic 
that started the Eighth Army on the 
way to what it became under the equally 
great leadership of General Van Fleet. 
|' was natural for General Ridgway to 
appeal to | ighth 
words, For all six feet, 200 pounds, and 


\rmy in_ soldier 
fifty-eight years of him are professional. 
Ile was Army at Fort 
Monroe, \rmy brat, and 
made his soldier-life official as soon as he 
could by entering West Point when he 


born nto the 


grew up an 


Was seventeen 
None 


sons of professional soldiers have lived 


of this is unusual. For many 


out full and useful lives as professional 


Se 
Oi ake Sd 
ye se 5 aN <> 2 Oe, 


< « 
ins - ‘ 


, 
- 
. 
. 
: 


sy Coen 


He huffed and puffed up the Korean 
hills—and Eighth Army responded 
to his inspiring presence 
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soldiers, content and proud and un- 


Nor is General 


Army brat to become 


wanting any other life 


Ridgway the first 


Chic f of Stafl 


to the military profession 


And this is not peculiar 
all professions 
familiar with sons who follow in the 
footsteps of their fathers and sometimes 
press their own steps deeper and larger 
in history as General Ridgway is doing. 
Chiefs of Staff are 
great professional competence. 
of little 


competent soldiers and 


invariably men of 
A tew 
have been than 


them more 


few of them 


have been much more—big men whose 
competence was enlarged by knowledge 
and understanding that ranged far be 
yond professionalism 

lo speculate as to whether General 
Ridgway will emerge as one of the great 


Chiefs of Staff would be 


Greatness is relative 


preposterous. 
and can be meas 
ured only against the backdrop of his 


tory yet to be undraped. But this much 


\ll the 


that General Ridgway has a great deal 


can be said evidence suggests 
more than professional competence go 
field sol 
an early paratrooper and first com 


ULS. 


airborne 


ing for him. His record as a 
diet 
division to 
assault, and his 
Eighth Army—are 
He was also a highly 


competent staff officer at all levels; he 


mander of a airborne 


engage in an 
superb command of 
its highlights. 


left the Pentagon where he was Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Operations and Ad 
ministration to take over Eighth 

The 


Ridgway IS as adept 


Army. 
also shows that General 


at subtle 


record 


and com 


plex diplomacy as he is at throwing 
Since 1927 mixed 
conventional command and staff duties 


grenades. he has 
with duty on special military diplomatic 
missions in all parts of the world. 

Hle was a member of the commission 
1929 to reconcile the Bo 
livian-Paraguayan boundary dispute. 

He Insular 
Government, Philippine Islands, 1932 
33. 

Hle was Senior U.S. Army represen 
tative, Military Staff Committee, United 
Nations, 1946-47. This committee wrote 
an eighty-page report on how an inter 


appointed 


was liaison officer to the 


national military force could be 
ized for the use of the United Nations. 


He 


Detense 


organ 
S 


Inter-American 
1950. 
Tokyo 
he combined his talents for 
As 


Powers, 


Chairman, 
1946-48, 


On his last two assignments, in 


Was 
Boards, and 
and Paris, 
command and international counsel. 
Commander, Allied 
Commander, 


Supreme 
Japan, and 
\llied Powers, Europe, 
way worked closely with civilian and 
military allied 
ernments and always in the larger inter 
ests of the United States and the world. 

Che report on the U.N. security force 


as Supreme 
General Ridg 


representatives ot QOV 


“the first, 
albeit faltering, step towards an 
national police force.” 


was hailed by one observer as 
inter 
General Ridg 
way himself publicly stated at the time 
that while we could not then place ou 
security in the hands of the United Na 
such “is our hope and objective 
for the future.” 


tions, 


vears later in the same vein 


affirmatively and 
was to tell Eighth 


\ tew 


but more in nobler 


language, he \rmy 


‘i I he 


the powe! of western civilization, as God 


real issues are whether or not 


to Hower own 


shall defy 


whether the 


in our 
defeat 
ot 


who shoot their prisoners, enslave their 


has permitted 


beloved lands, and 


Communism; rule men 


citizens, and deride the dignity of man 
shall displace the rule of those to whom 
the 


are 


individual and his individual right 


sacred whether we are to survive 


with God's hand to guide and lead us, 
or to perish in the dead existence of a 


Godless world 
« “ + 


the 
have 


things for which we 
ol 


greater chal 


“These are 
Never 


ct ymmand had 


fight members any 
military 
lenge than we, ora finer opportunity to 
show ourselves and our people at their 
honor to the 


credit 


best and thus be pro 


tession of arms, and to those 


who bred us.” 


Lik 
tain as General Ridgway takes over 
as Chief of Staff of the Army. 
is at the crossroads and whatever direc 
take, the next 
cannot be easier than the 


truce in Korea is new and uncer 
History 


tion it may tew years 

As 
an Old Pro, General Ridgway will know 
how to draw sustenance from the roots 
of the Army 


it back greater strength through forceful 


last few 


and at the same time give 


and wise direc tion 


SALUTE TO THE FORMER CHIEF 


DETACHED look at the last four 

years will suggest that General J. 
Lawton Collins deserves the thanks of 
the nation, not for the condition of the 
Army as he left the chieftainship, but 
that there was an army to leave. Cer- 
tainly some of the tasks imposed on the 
Army during the past few years would 
have destroyed it had they not been met 
capably and with heads-up vigor. 


The Army's greatest progress under 


Genera] Collins has been in weapons 
and equipment. The new family of 
tanks went into production because 
General Collins insisted on it. He 
backed the atomic gun. He gave his 
support to the guided-missile developers 
and saw the NIKE missile become a 
usable surface-to-air weapon. A new 
family of improved radios went into 
production, the helicopter became. a 
most useful combat «and _ logistical 
- tool, and new trucks and personnel ¢ar- 


»~ 
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riers came out of the testing grounds. 

General Collins had less success in 
establishing firm and effective policies 
that would get the Army the manpower 
it needs quantitatively and qualitative- 
ly. Not that he didn’t see the problem 
and not that he didn't try. The failure 
is the failure of the citizens of this 
nation—who, on the record, are unwill- 
ing to ask their sons to serve longer even 
though their chances to escape being 
maimed or killed in battle is propor- 
tionate to the amount of training they 
receive. This same attitude is largely 
responsible for the emergence of a 


_seldom-heard thing: outspoken criticism 


of their lot by Regulars of all ranks, 

In his new assignment as the repre- 
sentative of our Joint Chiefs of Staff 
on the Military Committee and Stand- 
ing Group of NATO, the Army wishes - 
General Collins its best, happy that his 


~ counsel will still be used. 





“Tanks used to support infantry should be organic to the field army” 


THE PROPER USE OF ARMOR 


LIEUTENANT ROBERT S. HARPER 


Ae an armored soldier | have watched 
the Korean Campaipn test the present 
infantry division tank organization un 
der combat conditions. My findings are 
that we are fortunate to have made the 
test against an army poorly equipped 
ind trained for armored warfare. These 
conditions spared us losses that might 
have resulted from the misuse of small 
units of armor by commanders inexperi 
enced in the use of tanks. Contrary to 
popular opinion, this situation is not 
correctable by the simple expedient of 
more armor training for all infantry 
commanders. Training will correct tac 
tical deficiencies; however, the infantry 
division tank units are the victims of de 
ficiencies that can be corrected only by 
reorganization 

So it is my firm belief that tanks used 
to support infantry should be organic 
to the field army, not to individual regi 
ments. It is obvious that an infantry 
man cannot survive on ground where 
tanks can roam. In such areas the tank 
is and will remain the pivot of effective 
defense and the point of decisive offense. 

Infantrymen and tankers will agree on 
the need of effective antitank protection 
| lowever, there is a serious, perhaps fa 
tal, divergence of opinion about how 
this protection is to be provided. Infan 
trymen believe that most tankers will not 
light. Consequently, they are convinced 
that any attempt to modify the present 
command relationship between the two 
forces is a flimsy excuse to avoid duty. 
Many infantry commanders believe that 
tanks will seldom be seen forward of the 


(Continued on page 13) 





LizureNANtT Roserr S. Harper, Armor, 
has served two tours of duty in Korea 
with the 72d Tank Battalion. He is 
presently the commander of Company B, 
325th Tank Battalion, Camp Irwin, 
California. 
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Caption on this official U. S. Army photograph, released 
on 21 March 1951: “Crewmen clamber to safety as an M-4 





“The infantry-artillery team is now the infantry-artillery-tank team” 


TANKS AND INFANTRY 


COLONEL EDWARD L. 


tank hits antitank mine. Infantrymen rush to the scene 
as the tankmen make a break for it somewhere in Korea.” 
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HE increased tempo of “shop talk” 

makes it clear that we soldiers need to 
do more thinking about how we use 
armor. There appears to be too much 
talk of tanks versus infantry and too 
little of tanks and infantry. 

After analyzing World War Il ex 
perience the European Board of General 
Ofhicers concluded that proper tank sup- 
port for infantry made it mandatory that 
tanks become an organic part of the in- 
fantry division. As a result the Army 
placed a tank company in each infantry 
regiment and a tank battalion in each 
infantry division. Since that time we 
have had ample experience in training 
in the United States and Europe and 
in combat in Korea to warrant a re-eval 
uation of that recommendation. 

We are constrained to ask: What have 
training and combat experience taught 
us? Is the tank, in fact, essential to the 
infantryman’s mission? 

The overwhelming bulk of training 
and combat reports say that the desira 
bility of having tanks work closely with 
infantry has been demonstrated. These 
reports imply, and in some instances 
state outright, that the tank has become 
a vital weapon. The former infantry 
artillery team is now the infantry-artil 
lery-tank team. 


HERE are three critical phases in most 

attacks. The first is the breaching of 
the enemy’s outposts. The second—and 
most important phase is the assault on 
the enemy’s holding force. The third is 
the consolidation of the newly-won posi 
tion. The execution of this first phase 





Coronet Epwarp L. Rowny, Infantry, is 
on duty at The Infantry School. He is 
a 1941 graduate of the Military Acade 
my and was commissioned in the Corps 
of Engineers. He transferred to the In 
fantry in 1952. 
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almost always requires a spec ial effort to 
break through the security echelon. Once 
thi pen tration has been accomplished 
easier until the 


the going is usually 


out skirts of the enemys main defense bs) 
we reached, It is from this point on 
during the critical advance across thos« 
last fifty yards, that attacks stall and fail 

Indirect supporting fires can advance 
the foot 


we l] le d 


the very edge of the enemy: 


soldier, if he is well-trained, 


and “leans into his fires,” to 
postions. 
must shift 


the 


But then these heavier fire: 
to deeper targets. The outcome of 
battle from that moment on depends 
upon the violence and speed of the as 


f di 


It is significant that 


ault and upon the effectiveness 
rect-hre we apon: 
the tank is the only non portable weapon 
which can accompany the infantry and 


| he Ai 


curacy of the weapon, its mobility and 


participate in this final assault 
iWmor protection allow the tank to assist 
the this, the 
Infantry and tanks, working to 


infantry in most critical 
phase 
ether, are the most effective method 
yet found for killing or capturing a 
determined enemy force 

Once the 


run, the 


enemys position Is over 
that of 
ftaying on the position in the face of 


low al Lanks the 


centers of resistance ol 


third phase occurs 
counterattacks form 
tank-infantry 
teams that are able to re ) | these attac k 

What about the detens« 


we find that infantry artillerytank com 


Here avain, 


bination is the most capable team for 


doing the job The tank is well armed, 


well protec ted, and easily pl wed in posi 
tion \s 


pensive way to use tanks. But continued 


some have said this Is an CX 
enemy pressure and the lack of time 
tank the 


burthe r, itis a redoubt which 


often make the only available 
‘bunker 
can be moved to become a defensive in 
tallation elsewhere Then again, it Is 
in ever-present weapon, capable ot as 
infantryman in a 


an attac k to 


isting the counte! 


ittack or in gain a more 


favorable defensive position 
We should not forget that the tank 
1S till he st 


the present time the tank appears to be 


oul antitank weapon \t 
the only weapon which is consistently 
effective against enemy armor at 
1000 yards. Until a 


fective 1s proven, tanks must protect our 


ranges 
beyond more ef 
infantryman from the attacks of enemy 
armor | he attack 
against the Germans in World War II, 
used tanks to assist their infantry. The 
North Koreans used what tanks the Rus 
sians gave them in the same way. 
Readers of military history may form 
various opinions of the validity of use 
Few, however, will 


' 
Russians, in thei 


of tanks in mass. 
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be able to deny that the Russians de 
feated the after time 
through their use of infantry-tank teams. 
lo be sure, the West Germans have 


Germans time 


not allowed this lesson to go unheeded. 
Believing that they will have to bear the 
brunt of the first Russian blows, they are 
organizing “tank accompanying” units. 


HAT is the proper place within the 
infantry these tanks 
which are to fight with the infantry: at 
regimental or What 
are the advantages of tanks organic to 


division for 
at division level? 


the infantry regiment There are two. 
First, it makes the tanks immediately 
available to the frontline soldier at all 
times; and secondly, it permits and fos 
ters an intimate relationship between the 
tanker and the infantryman. Even with 
the best intelligence, the speed of in 
fantry-tank the 
such that by the time the tanks can 
arrive from central locations within the 


assaults by enemy is 


division to forestall an enemy attac k, the 
chances are that our unit will have been 
the 
tanks for defense against enemy armor 


overrun. Furthermore, need for 


hecomes even greater when atomic weap 


This calls for 
dispersion of battalions, not individual 


ons are used tactically. 


soldiers. As a consequence, this increase 
in distance between units increases the 
time it will take to get tanks to a threat 
ened area. And finally the continuity of 
action afforded elements integrated with 
in the same fighting unit Is a great 
advantage. The team can attack, 
defend, and attack 
move proceeding quickly and efficiently 
from the former. 


then 


then again, each 


The second argument for keeping the 
tanks within the infantry regiment is 
that it builds an intimate relationship 
between the tanker and the infantry 
man. 
the 


This is the more significant of 
Attacks 


when there is esprit de corps and mu 


two arguments. succeed 
tual confidence among the parts of the 
team 

It may be that most of the disappoint 
with World War Il 
experience can be attributed to the in 
adequate—or improper—training of tank 
ers with infantrymen or infantrymen 
with tankers. Be that as it may, several 
infantry-tank attacks within infantry di 
visions in Europe in 1944 and 1945 
with which I am familiar ended in fail 
ure. In‘Korea, not a single combat action 
of the 38th Infantry during my tour with 
it failed to be enhanced by the action 
of its organic tank company. I mention 
this personal experience not as conclusive 
evidence but to show that some ex 
perience—although limited—lies behind 


ments connected 


these otherwise theoretical arguments. 
§° much for the reasons for keeping 
the tanks within the regiment. But 
what if these regimental tanks were 
centralized in a second battalion at the 
division level? Does this type of organi 
zation offer any advantages? “The answer 
is yes, certain advantages would accrue 
from such a move. Centralization would 
simplify the problems of technical train 
ing and would make maintenance more 
eflicient. It would make it easier to mass 
tanks for operations where a_ heavier 
proportion of tanks is desired. 

But while technical training would be 
simplified, the more important ard more 
difheult type of training—tank-infantry 
training—would be made more compli 
cated. So it comes to this: Is centraliza 
tion of the regimental tank companies 
for technical training preferable to the 
decentralization necessary to accomplish 
the job of training the infantry and 
tanks to fight together? Is centralized 
maimtenance so very muc h more eth ient 
and economical?) What is the cost of 
maintaining the tanks if they are kept 
within the regiment?) Do we save so 
many men that we can justifiably ignore 
the better training and superior combat 
performance of our units? 

\ thorough study of these questions 
cannot be resolved beyond the admission 
that theoretically the maintenance at the 
battalion should be cheaper—and proba 
bly is. But the question becomes: is this 
too much to pay for the advantages 
which accrue? A conviction, shared by 
a great many regimental and division 
commanders in Korea, is that the extra 
cost of regimental tanks is a very rea 
sonable price to pay for the benefits we 
get from them. 

This opinion does not contradict the 
fact that keeping the tanks at division 
level offers the opportunity of having 
two or three companies of tanks avail 
able to work with infantry units that 
need them. But this alternative becomes 
prohibitive, if it means stripping the 
regiments of tanks. I realize that such 
an argument can be interpreted as being 
narrow and one which pleads the case 
of the regimental commander against 
the broader view of the division com 
mander. The alert and aggressive divi 
sion commander, it can be argued, has 
access to more intelligence, can see the 
“bigger picture” and can anticipate the 
situation. He can train the tanks with 
a regiment and place them with the unit 
in time to be fully effective. Practically 
all arguments on organization can be 
pleaded in this manner, many of them 
leading to absurd:conclusions. The point 
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to be resolved here is where in an infan 
trv division is the tank most efficiently 
and usefully employed. It is my convic 
tion that this level is the regiment. Even 
with the best training the tanks supplied 
to a regiment by division would not 
fight as effectively as those tanks which 
the regimental commander commands. 
Also if a division commander were given 
two battalions of tanks he would invari 
ably attach one company to a regiment 
thus forming tank-infantry teams as a 
normal, habitual rule. This he would 
do because it is in the companies that 
the need tor tanks CXISIS 

The infantry-tank-artillery team is 


here to stay. I do not question the value 
of massed armor as used by armored di 
visions. But I do believe in our new 
three-unit team, too. I believe that tanks 
within an infantry division will be used 
most often and in more important roles 
I further be 
lieve that any teamwork short of full 
time 


as decentralized teams. 


close association of tankers and 
infantrymen will cause the teams to 
come out second-best. 

Finally I believe that if the number 
of tanks to be produced falls short of 
total requirements the infantry regiment 
should be the last unit to be denied the 


organic tanks it needs. 


THE PROPER USE OF ARMOR 


(Continued from page 10) 


Division CP unless tank companies re 
main as infantry 


These sineere soldiers seem 


organic elements of 
regiments 
obsessed with the conviction that only 
What 
they ask, do we have that the 
tankers won't pull out at the first round? 
Nor do we tankers 
have any guarantee that the infantry will 


not P HVC 


organic Irmo} will obey orders. 


yuarantece 
They have hone 
Cowards don't read tables of 


organizavion 


¢ I’S look at this more calmly. Military 
science isn't pure theory. Battle is the 
test tube of armies and the final. arbiter 


of tactics, training and organization. The 
present divisional tank organization has 
tailed its initial test in battle. 

In October, 1950, 


othcers from the 2d 


a board of armor 
Infantry Division 
convened to evaluate the combat lessons 
learned up to that time in Korea. One 
of their first recommendations was to re 
organize the regimental tank company, 
forming a second tank battalion organic 
to the The 
for this recommendation are not hard to 


infantry division reasons 


understand. In most cases the tank com 
pany commander was the only officer in 
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the regiment with any practical know! 
edge of tanks. Therefore, the standards 
of discipline and training were estab 
lished by the individual tank company 
commanders with little competent super 
vision from regimental headquarters. In 
those rare instances where the companies 
were commanded by exceptionally well 
qualified ofhcers, the tank companies 
were unusually good. [lowever, we must 
admit that not all armor officers in those 
assignments were capable of maintaining 
acceptable standards without command 
supervision or technical assistance. In 
many cases, unfortunately, the regimen 
tal commanders relieved armor officers 
who commanded tank companies and r 
placed them with infantrymen, because 
they found that infantry officers with no 
preconceived ideas ot the proper em 
ployment of armor were capable of a 
higher degree of cooperation in the mis 
use of tanks than were armor oflicers 
Since neither the regimental commande: 
nor the tank company commander un 
derstood the proper use of armor, it in 
evitably occurred that these companies 
infantry 
units, with tanks instead of MIs as their 


were reduced to the status of 


basic 


weapon. The full capabilities of 
the tanks were never realized, 

Che armor soldier assigned to a divi 
sional tank unit finds that he has left be 
hind the tanker’s concept of the offensive 
in which the only safety lies forward, 
and has entered a world dominated by 
the caliber .30 bullet. It often seems that 
it is a world of baseless, abject fear until 
he witnesses the effect of a concentrated 
mortar barrage and observes that a cali 
ber .30 round will penetrate a fatigue 
jacket. No infantry commander can ig 
nore these brutal facts. For him the 
spectacle of an M32 dragging away a 
blackened, inanimate armored 
does not hold the same emotional im 


object 


pact as the sight of a muddy litter jeep 
evacuating the broken bodies of beloved 
infantrymen. Regardless of the amount 
of armor training he gets, he will expend 
every force, including his tank company, 
to prevent the loss of Baker Company 
He could not react otherwise and be an 
infantry commander. 


E cannot challenge this attitude. But 

we can plead that the indiscriminate 
misuse of armor, the decisive instrument 
1 ground warfare, will insure tactical 
suicide on a future battlefield. 

By today’s T'/ O&E, the eighty-nine in 
fantry divisions activated during World 
War II would require more than 12,000 
tanks. 
comes apparent when we consider that 


The futility of such a force be 


none of these tanks can be used in units 
Half of them 
will be reserved for separate companies 
that are 


larger than battalions. 


committed at the discretion of 
individual infantry commanders 

In May 1940 the French Army com 
mitted its infantry divisions and their 
organic tank battalions against the ad 
vancing Germans. They were destroyed 
piecemeal. The German Panzers were 


numerically interior to the combined 


strength of the French armored forma 


tions, but General Guderian concen 





trated his armor into one powe rful force 
This organizational superiority was the 
key to victory in the West 

When the Russian tank armies began 
their offensives against the Germans, 
Hitler disbanded some of his Panzer di 
Visions, distributing the tank companies 


to infantry units in an effort to « apitalize 


on the beneficial morale effect of ap 


| le dis 


brench, that small 


parent local tank superiority 
covered, as had the 
groups of tanks operating independently 
to exploit their psychological effect on 
friendly infantry were no match for 
enemy tanks « mployed in mass. 


It is dange rous to ignore these lessons. 


| DON'T propose that armor cast off 
its traditional responsibility ot protect 
ing infantry units, crank up all its tanks 
and go smoking over the far horizon in 
hot pursuit of some mythical enemy 
jut | do say that infantry commanders 
must realize that our responsibilities for 
protecting their units can often be ac 
complished better by Massing all tanks 
organic to the infantry division and en 
gaging the enemy in his assembly areas 
betore he can bring fire on our infantry 

The tank requirements of an infantry 
unit do not remain constant, but vary 
according to the type of terrain in whi h 
that But the 


pres nt organization we can provide ef 


unit is operating under 
fective support in terrain where attack 
by enemy armor is unlikely. lTlowever, 
as the re yiment moves forward into open 
terrain, our ability to repel tank attack 
decreases as the chance of receiving such 
an attack increases. The infantry regi 
ment may have a frontage of as little 
as 2400 yards when occupying broken, 
heavily wooded terrain. Hlowever, when 
occupying battle positions in flat, open 
terrain favorable for enemy armored as 
sault, the regiment may be assigned a 
frontage of 10,000 yards. A tank com 
pany is incapable of providing antitank 
protection to an infantry regiment along 
such a frontage 

The limited tank strength available 
to detend 


allow armor to attack. 


a regimental sector doesn't 
Instead we sul 
render the Initiative to the enemy and 
let him choose the time, place and 
strength of the assault. In tank warfare 
this is sometimes embarrassing to a de 
fending force and usually fatal. 

We will not always be fighting swarms 
of enemy tanks, nor will our actions be 
limited to platoon size raids. Our ob 
yectiy e must be to organize the separate 
armor units organic to the infantry di 
vision so that they can be used as one 
powerful, cohesive force and still be 
flexible enough to detach small units 
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that can support infantry and conduct 
minor antitank missions. 

[his is not a radical departure in mili 
tary organizations. Infantry squads be 
come infantry divisions which in turn 
lanks 


operating in support of infantry elements 


are organized into held armies. 


must be capable of combining in the 


same manner. The tanks in the infan 
try division should be organized in a 
At corps the tank regi 
ments can combine to form a tank bri 
gade which in turn would be part of a 


tank division at Army. 


tank regiment. 


Hk composition of the tank force o1 
ganic to the field army should follow 
these general principles. The tank regi 
ment would become the basic tactical 
unit to provide antitank protection for 
an infantry division. It would become 
the headquarters in which the technical, 
administrative and tactical matters were 
coordinated for the three battalions sery 
ing in direct support of the infantry 
regiments. It is at the infantry division 
that 


most desperately needed. 


level competent armor advice is 
During the 
planning phase of an action while the 
operational details are still under con 
sideration, a tank regimental commander 
would be in a position to recommend the 
best way to use the available tanks. At 
corps the tank brigade headquarters 
would be a tactical group charged with 
the antitank defense of the corps sector. 
The tank brigade commander would 
have the three tank regiments under his 
It is 
of command that the advantages of such 
apparent. A 
corps commander would have at his dis 


direct command at this echelon 


an organization become 
posal three regiments of tanks which 
could be committed as one force under 
the command of his tank brigade com 
mander. situations in 


There are many 


which such a force could be usefully 
employed. For instance in the case of 
a dangerous enemy armored threat along 
the boundary of two divisions, it is likely 
that the two tank regiments serving In 
direct support of these units would be 
committed to meet the attack. It is con 
ceivable that should one of the three in 
fantry divisions be in reserve at such a 
time the tank regiment normally used 
to support this unit would also be com 
mitted to reinforce the strength of the 
This IS the 
type operation that is now precluded 
by the present organization. 


frontline tenk regiments 


At Army a major general, serving as 
tank division commander, would be re 
sponsible for the antitank protection of 
the Army front. 

It is not likely that all tanks organic 


to a field army would be committed as 
one force. The point is that they could 
\ The tank di 
vision headquarters would serve princi- 
pally in a planning, administrative and 
SUPCrVISOTY capacity. In times of peace 


be if it became necessary. 


such an organization would provide a 
method of training armor officers in the 
command of large tank formations. 


HERE does all this leave the embat 

tled infantry commander? Must he 
be content with sending frantic requests 
through channels for the support of a 
tank platoon while his outposts are being 
Then, if by chance, a tank 
platoon should arrive, must he engage 


driven in? 


a sullen, defiant armor commander in 
tactical debate while his regiment is 
This 
is the frightening specter that haunts 
the infantry commander. He teels that a 
tank company at hand, regardless of how 
ill trained or clumsily employed, is bet 
ter than three tank regiments at corps. 
But I believe the infantry regimental 
commander would profit most by this 
proposed reorganization. Ordinarily, he 
will have a tank battalion in direct sup 
port of his regiment. He will be assured 


, . 
tanks? 


being eaten up by enemy 


of competent advice and effective sup 
port. The problems of training, employ 
ment, and supply of organic tanks would 
be eliminated. This additional equip 
ment would also permit limited objective 
attacks by mounted infantry. 

The number of tanks available for 
the close support of the infantry regi 
ment would be increased. The tanker 
would be more proficient because he 
would get concentrated training under 
highly specialized armor instructors. In 
addition to more effective close support 
of the infantry, he would be organized 
and trained to wage mobile tank war 
fare. To restrict tanks to a defensive role 
against a mobile, aggressive enemy is 
tragic. Our infantry troops as well as 
our tanks would surely be destroyed. 

A new period of tank-infantry co 
operation would result, with a true spirit 
of cooperation based on mutual respect 
and confidence; not, as at present, on 
the enforced subordination of armor. 

Would the infantryman have no re 
course but to accept the decisions of his 
supporting armor commander on ques 
tions of tank employment? He would 
always have the normal channels 
through which to challenge the tanker. 

Like the infantry, armor decorates a 
commander if he is brave. If he is in 
competent we relieve him. If he is cow 
ardly we court-martial him. 

Armor will not betray its trust. We 
will fight because we, too, are soldiers. 
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Infantrymen move out of fortified positions and back to new positions 
that must be fortified and manned for no one knows how long. 


Stripped to his unzippered armored 
vest a combat man totes a box of Three years and thirty-two days of war, 
Two years and seventeen days of talk, then 


TRUCE COMES IN KOREA 


ammunition rearward. 
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WHEN JOSEPH ‘'GOT IT’ FROM THE NEW KING 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL E. N. KIRSTEN 


[he pattern of militar) 


manageme nt goes clea r 


back to the Book of Exodus 
| AM fond of the Book of Exodus. For 


one thing it contains the moment in 
that | am 
I would give much to have 
seen the expression on Pharaoh's face 


history most sorry to have 


missed. 


when his daughter presented him with 
the baby Moses and said “Believe it or 
not, Daddy, | found him in the bul 
rushes.” 

Mostly though, I like the book of 
Exodus because one short verse in it is 
the complete story of one of the more 
unpleasant, but all too- frequent episodes 
in the life of “Now, 


there arose a new king over Egypt, who 


a military man. 


knew not Joseph.” 

Leadership is fine and essential and 
the Army very properly spends a great 
deal of time and effort in teaching young 
officers the principles and patterns of 
leadership. Sooner or later, however, the 
oflicer is confronted with the situation 
where military leadership merges into 
military “Follow 
me, men” or “Any questions? Move out” 


management, where 
are no longer appropriate Unfortunate 
ly, there is little specihi advice on how 
to be a military manager and so many 
an officer who was a good leader of men 
has to learn some new techniques the 
hard way. 

Military management is the manage 
ment of activities of the Army which do 
not deal directly with combat. Or stated 
in reverse, it is management by the Army 
of activities which, though part of the 
military establishment, have civilian 
counterparts. Thus military management 
differs from straight high-echelon mili 
tary command on the one hand, and 
normal executive management as it is 
found in business and industry on the 
other 

Being neither completely military nor 





LinurTeNANr Coronet E. N. Kirsten, 
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completely civilian, military manage 
ment is usually encountered in the area 
of overlap between these two spheres of 
activity. It is found in the technical 
services, for example, in the manufactur 
ing arsenals, laboratories, and the pro 
curement offices, even in their field op 
erations. It is found in higher echelon 
G4 sections, where the exploitation of 
the resources of either the zone of in 
terior, the communication zone, or even 
army rear, requires military supervision 
of civilian activities. It is found in most 
aspects of military government. 

Management of the activity is not an 
end in itself. It is an adjunct to a strictly 
military operation some place else. The 
manager 1s not a sun, but a satellite. 
This means that the aims, methods, and 
must be inter 
preted in terms of the military mission 
assigned instead of the normal commer 
cial terms of profit and loss. 


values of management 


HAT are some of these patterns of 

military management? Let us go back 
to Exodus, eighth verse of the first chap 
ter: “Now there arose a new king over 
Egypt, who knew not Joseph.” 

Just picture the situation. Egypt had 
just been through seven years of famine, 
precisely as Joseph had predicted. By 
careful management Joseph's organiza 
tion had managed to weather the storm 
and though the fields were stripped, the 
herds gone, and the population reduced 
almost to slavery, Joe considered himsell 
a successful man. He had anticipated 
the problem, worked out the solution, 
made himself top dog. And now had 
quite a local reputation as a supply man. 
He probably had considerable plans for 
reconstruction of the country, too. 

In stamps the new CO. { don’t know 
where he had been during the famine, 
but apparently not in Egypt. He takes 
one look at the stripped fields, the deci 
mated herds and the ragged people, and 
screams, “Who in the hell is G4 of this 
outht 


snaps to 


Everybody points to Joe. Joe 
| 

ready to VIVE his 
class: A spiel and take the new CO on 


The new CO has 


attention, 


the five-dollar tour. 
one comment. 

“You've had it! Scram!” 

Can't you just hear Joe trying 
bleat, “But sir... !” 

“Scram!” 


“May I make a statement?” 

“No! Any man who would let a coun 
try get into this condition . . .” 

Actually this didn’t happen. Joseph 
was dead when the new king “rose up.” 
llowever, that doesn’t affect the moral 
and from it we can deduce our first rule 
of management. In an_ unsatisfactory 
situation, don’t blame the personnel un 
til you are sure of the circumstances. 
The Navy has a saying, which, now 
that we are integrated, | presume it is 
permissible to use. “The new Officer 
of the Deck shall not change sail for 
one bell.” In other words, as the new 
Officer of the Deck takes over his watch 
he is supposed to assume that the previ- 
ous Officer of the Deck had good reason 
for having set any particular sail and 
the new one must wait one bell, or half 
an hour, to be sure that he understands 
the circumstances sufficiently before he 
changes the instructions of the previous 
Officer of the Deck. 

Chere is no wiser rule in management. 
Often a CO, being dissatisfied with a 
given situation, will fire officer A and 
install officer B in charge of the opera 
tion. In doing so, however, he gives 
officer B instructions, additional means 
and sufficient power and authority to 
get the job done. Officer A could have 
done it too had he been so supported. 
You are in far less danger of having 
the operation go completely to pot with 
someone familiar with the problem than 
risking the dangerous enthusiasm of a 
newcomer who comes to the job aware 
that the operation has been unsatisfac 
tory and therefore has a tendency to 
make changes entirely for the sake 
of making changes without adequate 
knowledge or evaluation. Be sure that 
it is the people who are unsatisfactory 
before you make a sweeping change. 


N taking over an existing organization 

it is quite normal to take over an 
old fight. When you do, the important 
thing to remember is that loyalty to your 
must start at full 
You walk into your new office 
and in comes the CO of the organization 


new organization 


torque, 


who has been feuding with your prede 
cessor, 

You are forced to sit down and listen 
to a series of complaints concerning op 
erations about which you know nothing, 
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in which errors whose significance is 
unknown to you have been made by a 
lot of stupid people—all of them yours. 
The first thing you do is call in your 
subordinates for assistance. Right here 
is the crucial point. Make it clear to the 
other commander In the presence of 
your people that you think maybe there 
is some foundation to his argument but 
that you are sure you have not yet 
heard the whole story; that you feel you 
have a number of perfectly competent 
people working for you; that if there is 
anything wrong you will find it out but 
if, as you suspect, the 


out that his 


Situation turns 
Organization 1S as much at 
fault as your new organization, he will 


The 


drawn be 


get cooperation but not surrender. 


line of opposition, must. be 
tween you and the Opposing Organization, 
not betwee n you and youl sub dinates 


Don't sell 


and 


your own organization short, 
shirt to the 
Opposition until you are sure he is en 
titled to it 


don t promise your 


It may happen, however, that your 
assignment in military management calls 
for you to create a new organization, 
good old point number one of the “esti 
mate of the situation” is still the starting 
point: “What is my mission?” Oby iously 
vou cant organize to meet a problem it 
vou don't know what the problem is. 
Ilaving determined your mission and 
organized to meet it, the next most im 
portant action i the delegation of au 
thority. There are a couple of appropriate 
verses in the eighteenth chapter of Ex 
odus 

" \nd 
all Israel 


rulers of thousands, 


Mose , chose able 


ind made heads Over people, 


men out ol 
rulers of hundreds, 
rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens 

“And they judged the people at all 
seasons: The hard causes they brought 
unto Moses, but every small matter they 
judged themselves.’ 

In de legating authority, be sure you 


Don’t 


mission, 


do sO complet ly and honestly 
assign a subordinate section a 
then establish in your own office a sec 
tion of approximately the same size to 
the sub 


“Supervise the operation of 


ordinate section In other words, dele 


gate authority, don’t merely establish 
additional supervisory layers 
of estab 


[here is one characteristic 


lishments under military management, 
however, which merits a word of caution 
about delegation of authority. Such es 
tablishments are chronically overloaded 
with work and sooner or later, the addi 
tion of one more project on the top 
means that something has to drop off 


the bottom. The responsibility which 
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you have no right to delegate is that 
of determining which project shall be 
dropped. The natural tendency, because 
it is the easiest for a commander, is to 
just keep piling on the projects and then 
use “delegation of authority” as an ex 
cuse for making the subordinate choos 

and hold the bag for—the activities he 
will pursue or suspend. The military 
tradition that you don’t tell a subordinate 
“how” to do a job is very fine—and es 
pecially convenient when the job is 
impossible. But if your subordinate is 
asking you what you want done, that 
comes under definition of the objective 
lt 1S both odd and 
distressing, but no matter how crisply 


and is your business. 


you issue the command, nor how prompt 


ly vou relieve the subordinate, a one 
quart pail wont hold three pints and 
a sixty-cvcle induction motor won't even 


trv to run faster than its rated speed 


N delegating authority, an administra 
tive pattern sometimes develops which 
will call for considerable tact on your 
part. It happens when you have a strong, 
commander 


AGOTESSIVE in charge of a 


Minot operation reporting to a mayor 


Operation. It might be when you are 
chief of staff dealing with a theater 
commander or when vou are a company 
commander dealing with a leader of a 
detached platoon. It comes up this way. 
The subordinate commander can spe nd 
all his time on two or three projec ts and 
wants you to spend all your time on 
those same two or three projects, with 
out realizing that those two or three 
projects which are important to him are 


only a small part of your operation. It 


Q 


is very right and proper of the subordi 
nate commander to take his problem 
seriously. It is very wrong and improper 
for you to permit him to monopolize 
vour time, which should be spent on 
vour entire job. 

The secret is to avoid personal cor 
respondence on official matters with the 
subordinate commander. The best way 
of indicating your interest in his prob 
lems is adequate instructions and prompt 
and effective official action on his official 
requests. If you let the situation develop 
in personal letters between you and the 


commander you will soon find yourself 
spending more time on his problems 
than your job will permit, but with no 
way ol getting out of that situation with 
out antagonizing the other commander. 

It personal correspondence is to be 
limited, technical correspondence is to 
he encouraged, in order to keep the 
command channel from becoming clut 
tered up. The crucial point here revolves 
around what appears to be a minor 
problem, the simple administrative mat 
ter of routing the 


Lhe 


quarters is to have 


action papers In a 


headquarters. ideal in any head 
a single person ol 
sufhicient background, seniority and au 
thority to know the full problem, see, 
route, and follow up all action corres 
pondence \s soon as the command 
channel is so cluttered up with technical 
information corresponde nee that it be 
comes necessary to reduce the routing 
to a mere clerical operation or to estab 
lish your 


idministration begins to suffer. Obvious 


several echelons of routing, 
ly there must be continuous screening 
of important from unimportant papers 
in the various echelons of the headqua: 
ters up to the few policy papers which 
are seen by the commander himself 
However, if you can start that screening 
process by separating the command pa 
pers from the technical papers before 
they even get into your headquarters, a 
considerable step has already been taken 

General |] 
1 served several instructive years in the 
Pacihe during World War Il, used to 
say there are three ways a man can get 


This 


since 


L. Holman, under whom 


crossed up. First is by the enemy 
is bad but sometimes excusable 
the enemy is spending all his time and 
efforts trying to do just that and he i 
bound to be successful occasionally. An 
other way is by your own troops ‘| his 1 
inexcusable and is direct and conclusive 
evidence of your unfitness for command 


by the Old Man and 


there iS nothing you can do about it 


Lhe third way Is 


Vhis appears to be an exclusively mili 


tary statement of the situation, but if 
you will substitute the ideas of “prob 
lem” or “situation” for “enemy,” and 
“Subordinate activities” of “people for 
troops” where appropriate it will apply 
to military management. 

You have noted that I chose to write 
ibout how to manage. | would hate to 


have to discuss the theory of being man 


aged. For example, I don't know just 


what Joe should have said or what atti 
tude he could have assumed that would 
have helped when the new king came 
screaming for the G4. But that is an 


other story. 
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HE command-car moved cautiously 

through the trafhic of lumbering carts, 
jaywalking Arabs, and girls on bicycles 
with attractive lengths of leg showing. 
There must have been some men and 
boys an bicycles, too, but the Colonel 
and his driver and orderly saw only the 
gitls. They had not seen any for two 
months. And all the girls riding bicycles 
in Casablanca that day seemed very pret 
ty, indeed. 

“Hancock,” the Colonel said, “keep 
your eyes on all the traflic. The Arabs, 
too,” 

Hancock made no reply but drove the 
awkward vehicle a little more carefully 
than usual. He was a Florida country 
boy and no conversationalist. But he 
could find his way over strange roads in 
blackouts without the Colonel having to 
watch every turn. 

“The French are very proud of this 
town,” the Colonel said. “They devel 
oped it from a little Arab village 4 

“It’s sure different Newark,” 
Cull said. 


Hancock stopped to ask directions of 


from 


an American soldier and the command 
car moved on again 

“Colonel, sir,” Cull said, “we took Sah 
three weeks ago. How long are we going 
to stay there?” 

“That's what I've come up here to find 


out. Since November 8th, when the 


Bricapien Generat Epwin Fl. Kanne, 
retired, commanded the 47th Infantry 
Combat ‘Team in North Africa, and 
later served in the Pacific theater. This 
is his second appearance in these col 
umns in recent months, the earlier one 
being a penetrating analysis of the need 
for more training of small units as teams 
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And they shall march every one on his ways, 


and they shall not break ranks. — Joel 2:7 


BRIGADIER GENERAL EDWIN H. RANDLE 


47th Combat Team landed in the dark 
and captured Safi, I’ve heard from Gen 
eral Patton exactly three times. But he 
has been pretty busy. It’s a sort of a com 
pliment, too, not bothering about us.” 

“We did pretty good, didn’t we, Colo 
nel?” Cull, like the whole Combat Team, 
was intensely proud of his outfit. 

“Better than pretty good. And don't 
let anyone ever tell you we had no op 
position, either. Our fifteen dead and 
fifty wounded weren't casualties because 
we fired on ourselves.” 

susting illusions, the Colonel thought, 
is not my trade. To these boys the Safi 
operation was the biggest adventure in 
their lives. But very little of it will ever 
get written up in the history books. It 
was a side show. And the Combat Team 
and the Navy operated so smoothly, it 
looked easy in the reports. Guess I should 
have messed it up a little to make it look 
desperate. 

Just then Hancock pulled up in front 
of the Shell Oil Building, General Pat 
ton’s headquarters. The Colonel got out 
and stretched. He went up in the ele 
vator and found the G3, who said, after 
the usual preliminaries, “Your division 
will concentrate at Port Lyautey, about 
eighty-five miles north of here. You are 
to move your Combat Team 
battalion by 


less one 
rail. Figure how many 
trains you need and let me know.” 

“You haven't enough locomotives to 
haul my outfit, without slowing supply 
hauling.” The Colonel paused to let that 
sink in. “Let me march it. Division Head 
quarters and a lot of odds and ends have 
to come over from the States. It will be 
wonderful training in march techniques.” 

Phe G3 had to put it up to the Gen 
eral. In a few minutes he returned with 
a grin. “The General says you can march. 
You can start when you are ready, and 
take any route you want. Just let us 
know where you are every day.” 

After a little haggling over 2%-ton 
trucks and ambulances, the Colonel hur 
ried down the stairs, not waiting for the 
elevator, jumped into the back seat of 


the command-car and said, “Let’s roll.” 

Hancock drove back through the city 
with more assurance. Cull, beside him, 
was quiet, too, enjoying the sights and 
thinking of Newark and girls, all at the 
same time. 


TRANGE, the Colonel thought, no 

body questions the time-tested two 
and-one-half miles an hour marching rate 
for infantry until a war comes along. 
Chen some cavalry or field artillery joker 
gets command of an infantry division and 
wants to improve on Nature. The idea, 
someone should explain, is to get the 
troops to their destination in shape to 
fight when they get there. 

“Cull, did you bring along anything 
to eat?” the Colonel asked. 

“Yes sir. | put some K-rations in the 
back.” 

“Well, let's pull up in the shade of 
that eucalyptus tree and eat.” 

The K-rations with their tasteless 
biscuits and potted meat stopped that 
gnawing in the stomach, but contributed 
no pleasure in doing it. 

I've been a doughboy, the Colonel 
thought, for about twenty-six years—a 
captain for sixteen of them—and marched 
all over France to get to fight in World 
War I, and then all over Texas and 
Arizona for years. Not riding horses, 
either. Always a footslogger command 
ing rifle companies. A man can swing 
along mile after mile at 88 yards, or 106 
thirty-inch steps a minute, provided he 
gets his full rest periods. He'll end up 
tired, of course, but in good shape and 
able to fight if he must. But step the 
rate up to three miles an hour, or more, 
and his endurance comes down dispro 
portionately fast. He thought of the gen 
eral who, on a twenty-mile hike, ordered 
the infantry to march three-and-one-half 
miles an hour under a blazing sun. From 
the second halt on, men were dropping 
out right and left. The small percentage 
that reached the bivouac in formation 
were completely exhausted. 

“If one of my battalion commanders 
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MARCHED 
EVERY ONE 


ran a march like that I'd reclassify him 
just as sure as hell,” the Colonel mut 
tered. 

“Sir?” said Cull. 

“Nothing, Cull. Were you on that 
march the regiment made when Ser 
geant Ellis and his pioneer section built 
a log footbridge over the creek?” 

“You mean, sir, the one where we 


marched fifteen miles, rested in the pine 


woods for three hours, and came on in 
in two downs?” 

“Yes. How did you feel when you 
got in?” 

“Well, sir, there’s no use kidding any 
body. I was tired, but I wasn’t all in. 
With a little rest | could have done an 
other two downs, if I’d had to.” 


I ran that march, the Colonel thought, 
exactly as prescribed in the march graph 
in the Staff Officers’ Notebook for a 
twenty-mile march. And the regiment 
got in without a single man falling out. 
A lot of officers haven't learned yet what 
has been in FSR for years: a forced 
march is not going faster, but marching 
longer hours. The young male machine 
has a good motor, but also has its limi 
tations. You can overheat it and you can 
burn out the bearings. And by stupidly 
conducting marches you can breed an 
intense hatred for marching, and for the 
infantry which does it. 

When they reached the gates of the 
command post it was dark. Two hel 
meted sentinels presented arms as the 


Colonel stepped down. Their heels and 
gun slings popped. The CP was in the 
El Marhaba Hotel. It was beautifully 
situated in a walled garden on a hill 
side overlooking the tow of Safi, and 
the ocean. The Colonel passed through 
the wide doors and entered the circular 
Moorish lobby with its pillars and arches 
decorated with intricate designs in green 
and red and gold. He was met by his 
executive. 

“Hello, Rumbaugh. As soon as I grab 
a bite I want to see Fred and Herman. 
\nd tomorrow at nine | want a meeting 
here of all the staff, battalion and spec ial 
and attached unit commanders.” The 
Colonel went down the steps to the din 
ing room. 





I 0900 the next day the oflicers as 

sembled in the little theater just off 
the dobby. As the Colonel came down th« 
aisle all stood at attention. He was in 
tensely proud of his Combat Team. Ek 
had joined the regiment as a battalion 
commander in 1940 and had had a major 
hand in deve loping these youngster 
He thought of his 
first Colonel. An apoplectic old bastard 


“Rest. Be seated 


who deeply resented being ofhcered with 


ninety-day wonders.” The only advice 
he ever gave was, “You're confined to 
camp for three months,” and “Did you 
Army Regulations? Well 
The only 


people Wwe ¢ ould approac h for advice wer 


ever hear of 


God damn it, go look it up.” 


the old noncoms who had been mad 
lieutenants and captains Not a one ever 
turned us down or hazed us. 

the Colonel said 
less the 2d Battalion 

Dec mber Ist 
by marching, to Port Lyautey where our 


Gentlemen,” “our 


Combat Team 
moves day after tomorrow 


division will concentrate He paused 
The only sounds were pencils writing 
and notebook leaves turning. 


Lhe 


afternoon 


march order will he out thi 
lomorrow morning, after you 
have studied the order, we will again 
assemble here. Save your questions until 
then. It is about 220 miles to Port Lyau 


tey. We 


ibout fifteen miles 


will make it in easy marches 
a day. Sundays we 
will rest. The rate of march will be the 
standard two-and-one-half miles an hour 


for foot troops and 25 for transportation 


l'wo-and-a-half miles an hour is 88 yards 


a minute, or 106 thirty-inch steps a 
minute 
“As you know, we landed here with a 


Western 


Task Force can give us only seventeen 


minimum olf transportation, 


2't0n trucks with trailers, for kitchens 
and blanket-rolls. That means the artil 
lery, which was equipped for this opera 


\ 


tion with pack howitzers towed by halt 
ton trucks, will have to march on foot, 
as will the engineers and others. They 
will make it and take pride in it. OF that 
| am sure. 

“Units will be rotated each day. Thus, 
every unit, regardless of branch, will get 
its turn leading its battalion, and the 
Combat Team. The road is blac ktop but 
there are good dirt footpaths, made by 
the Arabs and their donkeys, on both 
sides of it. The formation will be col 
umn of twos with a file on the path on 
either side of the road. Keep the pave 
ment clear for trafhe. 

“There will be a distance of 100 yards 
between battalions, 50 yards between 
companies, and 25 between platoons. 
Battalion commanders will, on the exact 
biles 
will fall out on their respective sides of 


second, signal the hourly halts 


the road and stay there. That includes 


officers. Fall out marching and fall in 
marching. Troops must have every sec 
ond of their rest periods for rest. 


“There will be no more than seven 
men, besides the driver, on kitchen 
truc ks the mess sergeant, four cooks, 
and two KPs.” The Colonel looked up 
from his notes. “Major Roberts, where 
will you place your ambulances?” 

“Colonel, sir, I don’t have any am 
bulances, except jeeps.” 

Ihe Colonel grinned. “I saw six new 
ambulances swung over the side of a ship 
a couple of days ago. Liberate them.” 

“Yes, sir. Well, in that case I will put 
one ambulance in the rear of each bat 
talion and keep the rest with me at the 
tail of the column.” 

“No. That creates too great a temp 
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tation. Keep them all with you and have 
them move by bounds.” 

“Lieutenant Sawyer.” 

“Yes. sir. 

“You and Lieutenant Speer, and two 
sergeants you will select, will be the 
Provost Guard. Do you know the duties 
of a Provost Guard? 

“Well, only vaguely, sir.” 

“The Provost Guard marches just be 
hind the last unit in the column. If you 
see a man who has fallen out, ignore 
him.” 

“Ignore him, sir? I thought 

“Yes, ignore him. The Surgeon will 
be right behind you. Ele will examine 
the soldier and decide whether he should 
ride or continue marc hing. If the latter, 
he will turn the man over to you. He 
will march with you the rest of the day. 

“Now should the Surgeon find the 
man is sick, or for some other reason 
should not march, he will put him in 
one of his ambulances. Is that clear, 
Major?” 

The Major nodded that it was. 

“Each platoon,” the Colonel continued, 
“will select a pace-setter. They should 
be men of average height who naturally 
take a thirty-inch step. Get them wate hes 
with second hands. The pace-setter will 
march in front of his unit, and alone. 
If a man marches alongside another he 
will engage In conversation and forget 
about the pace. Too, the natural incli 
nation of men marching abreast is to 
conform to each other's length of step 
and cadence. But caution them that 
when tired, or going uphill, a man tends 
to shorten his step as well as slow it 
down. When going downhill the reverse 
is true. By continually checking his 106 
steps with the second hand of his watch 

or 53 in half a minute—the cadence 
can be maintained. But unless the pace 
setter is alert, during the last part of the 
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PORT LYAUTEY 


march his step is likely to be only twenty 
five inches instead of thirty. Then you 
get the accordion action which is so ex 
asperating; men bumping into those in 
front. The pace must be a uniform 106 
thirty-inch steps to the minute uphill, 
downhill, and on the level. 

“As for marching in step, that is op 
tional with company commanders. Some 
think it makes marching easier. If the 
men think so then it very likely does 
I'ry it and see. Now none of these ideas 
is new. Soldiers have been marching 
over the world for a great many cen 
turies. That is all for now.” The Colonel 
grinned and the serious expressions re 
laxed a little as the officers stood at at 
tention. 

Walking up the aisle, he thought, they 
call me The Bear. | guess | do growl a 
good deal, but I love them all. Even so, 
The Bear is a little more dignified than 
the nickname my Negro soldiers of A 
Company, 25th Infantry, gave me years 
ago. He smiled as he thought of it. 
Aggravatin’ Papa. | loved them, too. 








FTER breakfast the next morning the 
Colonel sat at his desk under one of 
the arches in the lobby, and made notes. 
Shortly before nine the officers entered 
the little theater, and exactly on the hour 
he followed and took his place at the 
foot of the center aisle facing them 
Large lithographs of Marshal Petain 
Hanked the movie screen behind him 
The Nazis, he thought, would have 
pulled them down and substituted Hit 
ler. | wasn't issued pictures of FDR 

“Gentlemen, the march order lists the 
items of uniform to be worn. Among 
them are steel helmets and leggins. The 
light pack is prescribed. Raincoats are 
always part of the light pack. ‘Two things 
look particularly sloppy raincoats draped 
over the cartridge belt and dragging at 
a man’s heels; and part of a unit wear 
ing them and others not. Battalion com 
manders will decide when raincoats are 
to he worn, and removed. They will be 
worn by all, including ofheers, and like 
wise removed by all and placed in the 
pac k or muscette bag. 

‘Every officer and man will shave ev 
ery day. You may think this a_ littl 
overly nice. It is not. If we are a thou 
sand miles from civilization, | will see 
you and you will see each other. We 
are going to look like the smart outfit 
of first-class troops we are. When a sol 
dier be vins to look like a bum, he be yvins 
to feel like one. And then it isn't very 
long until he begins to act like a bum 
Your men will growl at some of these 
things, but watch when they see othe: 
troops They will sneer at them for not 
doing the things they themselves growled 
about. That is soldier nature 

Captain Schmidt 

Yes, Sil 

‘Among your many duties as SI i: 
billeting ofhcer. This afternoon take a 
guide from each battalion and separate 
unit and. select tomorrow's bivouac 
Phere is plenty of space. | want large 
areas. Lach platoon is to have an acre 
of ground and its own straddle trench 
Each day, Captain, you and your guides 
will leave the bivouac first. Go to the 
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next one and guide in the transportation 
and foot troops when they arrive. Then, 
each afternoon, you with your guides 
will select the bivouac for the next day. 

“The march order states there will be 
100 yards distance between all vehicles 
on the road. They must never be 
bunched, not even when entering or 
leaving bivouac areas. Especially not 
then. Move them off the road and into 
the areas without stopping, losing dis 
tance or jumping the road. It can be 
done. Flow them in at as many points as 
possible, l'ransportation is divided into 
march units and sections. That will fa 
cilitate control. 

“In bivouac no vehicle must be parked 
closer to any other than 50 yards. When 
parked, all must be headed out, that is, 
toward the highway. Then, should you 
have to get them out in a hurry they 
will not have to be turned around. When 
leaving the bivouac each morning the 
exits must not be jammed. Every driver 
must know his place in the column—the 
vehitle he is to follow—and not move 
until that vehicle has gained the re 
quired distance. To do this and not 
stretch out the column on the road, the 
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lead vehicle of each march-unit will keep 
to 15 miles an hour until all its vehicles 
are clear of the bivouac. It will then 
gradually increase speed to 25 miles an 
hour. 

“You have noted that the foot column 
moves out first each day. The transporta 
tion column is timed to pass the foot 
troops during the first rest period. There 
are other ways the two could be co 
ordinated but this, | think, will be most 
advantageous for all of us. The IP and 
the times the columns reach it will be 
announced each afternoon by the $3. 

“Colonel Rumbaugh, each day when 
the transportation has cleared, you and 
the Surgeon will make a sanitary in 
spection and later report to me the police 
of areas, latrines, and sumps. That com 
pleted, Colonel Rumbaugh will move 
to the new bivouac and organize it. The 
Surgeon will take his post at the tail of 
the foot column. 

“Captain Murphy. We will base on 
Safi until halfway to Casablanca, and 
thereafter on that city. Maintain march 
discipline and 100 yards between ve 
hicles in your supply convoy. 

“Now, let’s have the questions.” There 


were surprisingly few and the meeting 
was soon ended. 


ARLY the next morning, December 1, 

1942, the Colonel’s command-car ap- 
proached the IP a few minutes before 
the head of the first unit reached it. The 
weather was clear and cool. The sun 
promised increased warmth later. Gath 
ered there was a little group come to say 
au revoir. When he had shaken hands 
all around, the Colonel said: “I’m chang 
ing to the jeep, Cull. Remain and check 
the timing at the IP. When the trans- 
portation has cleared, go to the new 
bivouac and help Rumbaugh.” 

The Colonel, with his jeep driver, 
pulled ahead to the top of the cliffs. 
A little beyond they turned off on the 
side of the road and waited. As the foot 
column neared he dismounted and stood 
just off the road. He watched the entire 
column pass. The climb up the winding 
road was strenuous, but the pace was 
good and spirits were high. A change 
always boosts morale, he thought. 

Day after day during the entire march 
the Colonel followed the same routine; 
precede the troops half a mile, pull off 
to the side and, as the column ap 
proached, dismount and stand until its 
tail had passed. Then his jeep would 
move between the files to a new post 
and again he would review the column. 
It was not that they needed constant 
supervision. He had a deep-rooted feel 
ing that his place was with the troops all 
the time. 

Sometimes it was amusing. As men 
caught sight of him they would straight 
en up a little, cover-off better, or in a 
jump quickly regain a few inches dis- 
tance they had somehow lost. Some 
would pretend not to see him and go 
marching past with head and eyes to the 
front. Some, engaged in soldier talk, did 
not see him. A few would turn their 
heads and grin. One, he found himself 
watching for. He was short. Thirty 
inches was long for him but he had 
learned to roll his hips with each step 
to keep up. His helmet was too big and 
always over on his left ear. Each time he 
passed he looked up with an infectious 
grin. He was not trying to attract atten 
tion or bootlick. He was just a likable 
kid being natural. 

The Colonel was the last one in, each 
day. When the Provost Guard and the 
Surgeon had cleared, Cull was there to 
guide him to his tent. His steel helmet 
came off first. But as long as he made 
the men wear helmets, he wore his. The 
first day when Rumbaugh came up he 
said, “I don’t like the kitchens.” 

he kitchen crews had taken the easy 
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way and had prepared dinner on the 
trucks, 

Hereafter have the field ranges un 
loaded, kitchen flies pitched, kitchen 
trucks lined up alongside, supplies 


Stac ked uniformly, and company and 


battery guidons displayed. You decide 
the arrangement, but make it uniform. 
Ihe men are hungry, and when at last 
they near the bivouac they want to see 
well organized kitchens that look capable 
of turning out a good meal. Also, units 
are too bunched. We must get them 
used to spreading out, in bivouac as well 
as in combat.” 


HE third morning the Colonel waited 
to watch the tank company and the 
transportation move out. They did it 
very well. But he saw one kitchen truck 
with too many men on it. “Those of you 
who are not cooks or KPs, dismount and 
line up.” Nine men slid to the ground 
with the appearance of patient suffering. 
‘Why 
isked the first 
“Sir, I've got a 


can't make 


were you on the truck?” he 


terribly sore foot. I 
it today 

“And you?” 

“Colonel, sir, I had cramps all night. 
I'm too weak to march.” 

Each had an excellent reason for wait 
ing and climbing on the kitchen truck 
at the last minute. The Surgeon joined 
the group. He had the faculty for show 
ing up when he was wanted. 

“Major Roberts, these men say they 


can't march today. If they are not in con 
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dition to march they ride in 
bulances, not kitchen trucks 
That afternoon at dinner the Colonel 


your am 


asked, “Roberts, how are those nine men 
from K Company?” 

“Colonel, sir, they are all right. They 
made the march.” 

‘All of them?” 

“Yes, sir, every one. There wasn't a 
thing the matter with any of them.” 


\fter the 


around that between the Surgeon and 


first few days word got 
the Provost Guard it was useless to try 
to pul something over. A man might as 
well march with his own company. 
Thereafter when the Colonel saw a man 
beside the road, which was very rare, he 
felt confident that the 


needed attention. 


soldier really 

It became a pleasure to watch the 
transportation column move into a biv 
ouac area. There was no jamming on the 
road as guides met their sections and 
march-units and got them off the high 
wavy, headed out and parked Lvervone 
knew his job and proceeded to do it. It 
was like a circus coming to town. Things 
got done well, and quickly, and quietly 
Friday that the Combat 
bivouacked on the outskirts of 
Casablanca. It stayed over and paraded 


lt was on 
leam 


in the city with French troops Sunday 
afternoon; troops, transportation, guns, 
tanks and all. Before daylight Monday 
morning it started on the last eighty-five 
miles of its march. At the second down 
a messenger handed the Colonel a letter 
from General Keyes. It was a commenda 


tion for the Combat Leam for its ap 
pearance and marching in the parade, 
and tor the conduct of its officers and 
men during the three days they had been 
given passes to the city 

On December 19 the troops marched 
through Port Lyautey to a bivouac area 
in a cork forest a few miles north. Dis 
cipline and morale had been superior. 
The field artillery, engineers and other 
had taken 


leading the infantry. They would have 


attached units their turns 
much preferred to ride, of course, but 
they marched, every one. And they did 
not feel sorry for themselves. Quite the 
reverse. The entire Combat Team was 
verv cocky and looked down on all other 
troops as sloppy, undisciplined panty 
waists. “Gangplank soldiers,” they called 


them 
knvol 

N February, 1943, the 47th Combat 

Team, by a combination of marching 
and shuttling, covered the 175 miles be 
tween Oran and Arba south of Algiers 
It made 30 miles a day. From Arba to 
motor about 775 
miles and participated in the actions at 
El Guettar and the Sedjenane Valley. 
\s the African campaign closed it cap 
tured Bizerte. Three days later it left 


lunisia it moved by 


by motor for Mascara, Algeria; covering 
the 950 miles in five days. 

Che Colonel will always wonder what 
became of the lad with the outsize hel 
met, the rolling gait, and the likable 
grin. He never saw him again 





LESSON FROM KOREA 


COUNTERING 
COMMUNIST 
ARTILLERY 


Early World War II version of a So- 
viet mortar. The Reds are firm believ- 
ers in mortars and have many of much 
larger caliber than this 82mm_ job. 


MAJOR MARK M. BOATNER III 


ANY of the things we “learned” in 

Korea have been known since the 
beginning of warfare: that you shouldn't 
expose yourself on the skyline, that you 
should always have all-around security, 
that the junior 
need more training, and so on endlessly 
until the non-thinkers tell you that there 
is really nothing to be 
Korea because it was not 


oficers and noncoms 


learned from 
i “real war.” 

But there is something very signif 
cant we have encountered in Korea. It’s 
the Soviet concept of artillery employ 
ment as practiced by their disciples, the 
Chinese and the North Koreans. 

How does Soviet artillery C“‘artillery” 
in the sense we will discuss it here in 
cludes mortars, tanks and rockets) doc 
The basic 
that 
the Russians, and hence, those of thei 


trine differ from our own? 
and most significant difference is 


Red satellites we fought in Korea, do 
not consider artillery to be a supporting 
arm exclusively. They that 
their artillery can be sufli 


maintain 
massed in 
cient quantity to give it the capability 
of capturing and holding ground! 

This is entirely foreign to our own 
feel 


CXpel ences 


But the Russians evidently 
World War Il 


the correctness of 


ideas. 
that 
bear 


their 
out their doc 
trine 

For the 


a big hassle as to the relative merits of 


moment let’s not get into 


doctrines. Instead 


Soviet 


the two conflicting 
look at the 
practiced in Korea 


let's doctrine as 


Mayor Mark M. Boartner III, Infantry, 
an occasional contributor to these col 
umns, is now on duty in AFFE. He is a 
1943 graduate of the Military Academy 
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In Korea our troops have encountered 
enemy artillery fires of an intensity few 
veterans of World War IIL ever experi 
enced. It is a forewarning of what we 
undoubtedly will encounter on a far 
greater scale in World War III. 

There have already been instances in 
Korea of American troops being driven 
out of defensive positions hy fire power 
alone. American troops in Korea have 
had counterattacks stopped short of 
their objectives and driven back by fire 
alone. We should not lose the 
real significance of these facts by re 


power 


sorting to such clichés as “They didn’t 
have the vuls to stay or to go back”; or 
“The planning was no good.” It’s not 
that simple. 

Let's be sensible enough to recognize 


doctrine when we get hit 


a different Sf 


even if it 
counter to what we have been teaching 


over the head with it, runs 


in our own service schools. 
What have 


counteract 


Korea to 
the tremendous volume ol 
fire laid down by the Reds? For one 
thing we have given them a taste of 
massed artillery fires, American. style. 
But we should not forget that we are 
firing ammunition in Korea at a rate 
which we would probably not be able 
The 
ratio of artillery tubes to infantry units 
is higher in Korea than we can expect 


we done in 


to afford in a_ large-scale. war. 


to have in a large-scale war. 

In Korea we have relearned 
much about field fortifications. Cer 
tainly a large part of the answer to the 
threat of Soviet massed artillery lies in 
proper overhead cover and strong bunk 
ers for key automatic weapons and ob 
se/vation posts. We have much to learn 
about this business of trench warfare and 


also 


the construction of proper bunkers. 


Sut that’s another story. 


N searching for an answer to the 

challenge presented by this different 
use of artillery, wouldn't it be smart to 
take a look at how the Russian himself 
believes in setting up and conducting a 
defensive operation? 

His idea of how to defend a given 
piece of terrain differs from ours in two 
respects. First, he digs a hell of a lot 
deeper than we do. A Communist 
defensive position in Korea is organized 
like a prairie dog colony. Most of the 
defenders are well underground and a 
few lookouts remain on the surface in 
covered positions to weather the artil 
lery preparations and to signal for the 
rest to come running up from their deep 
shelters in time to meet the advancing 
enemy infantry. 

But the most significant difference is 
that every unit in a Russian defensive 
setup is not required to hold his posi 
tion “at all costs.” ‘They organize much 
as we do with “two up and one back.” 
But if things get too hot for one platoon 
it is not required to stay in_ position 
and be destroyed by fire; on the order ot 
the company commander it can drop 
back and set up in the company strong 
point. Presumably, a company or bat 
talion that seems to be in a_ position 
where it is being destroyed by fire can 
back to the battalion or 
regimental strongpoint. The 
nists concede that guts and tenacity are 
not always a match for massed artillery. 

So far I have deliberately avoided the 
question of who is “right” in this matter 
of artillery doctrine. Taking the long 
range point of view, we can say with 
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be ordered 
commu 





considerable justification that the Ameri 
can system is superior to the Russian. 
Ours is more flexible. It is, quite prop 
erly, based on our techn logical and 
industrial superiority over the Commu 
nists. It has many other advantages. 

[he Russians contemplate massing 
many artillery units opposite a section of 
our lines where they intend to make a 
breakthrough—moving new artillery 
units in from other sections of the 
front in order to build up an_ over 
whelming advantage. These huge con 
centrations of artillery take a long time 
to build up and are excellent targets for 
our air and our artillery. Our intelli 
gence should learn about them in time 
for us to lower the boom on them. 

But if war with Russia should start 
next week will we be any more pre 
pared for it as a result ot our lessons in 
Korea?) Or will we march into battle 
chanting “our doctrine is fundamentally 
sound,” set up a standard forward slope 
defense, tell all units to hold every po 
sition at all costs and just dare the 
enemy to prove he can blast a_ hole 
through our lines with fire power alone? 


OT being from Missouri, | would 
not like to wait until the opening 
ph ses of World War HI to be shown 
that he can do it. | have seen enough 
in Korea to be convinced that we have 
been given a preview of a technique 


that can hurt us badly unless we are 


prepared to combat it with better tech 
niques of our own. 

[he threat does not call for any revo 
lutionary changes in our doctrine. But 
it does call for a little thought and 
some shifting of emphasis on our part. 
It is a matter for concern to infantry 
men, arillerymen and combat engi 
neers. 

The infantryman must recognize the 
merits of the enemy S$ strongpoint sys 
tem of defense. We must have more 
flexibility. This will require well dis 
ciplined troops and will put a greater 
burden of leadership on the shoulders 
of all commanders. “Hold at all costs” 
is a simple order to issue and is a simple 
one for a brave man to obey, but much 
more judgment, initiative and_ better 
communications are required of a com 
mander who is given the prerogative of 
withdrawing certain of his units, if he 
feels he can strengthen his position by 
sO doing. 

The infantryman must look for op 
portunities to set up his defenses on 
the reverse slope to minimize the dam 
age that will be done when the enemy 
moves his tanks, SPs and recoilless rifles 
well forward in the opening rounds of 
the attack. 
methods of digging in a defensive posi 


He must study Communist 


tion. Hle must master the fundamen 
tals of held engineering: how to build 
bunkers that will not collapse of thei 
own weight, trenches that drain prop 


A medical aid station bunker in the 32d Infantry’s sector of Korea. The nature of 


a 


the Korean conflict has led us to 
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relearn’’ a great deal about field fortifications. 


erly, communications trenches that will 
take his men from one part of the posi 
tion to another safely. He must learn 
how to dig in his telephone wires so 
that lines won't go out during the artil 
lery barrage. 

The artilleryman must learn how to 
put in OPs that won't be knocked out 
the first time some direct hre weapon 
wants to take the trouble to try. Rather 
than one large OP built on the geo 
graphical crest of the highest point of 
the sector (just’ where the enemy ex 
pects it to be) several OPs to cover any 
The artil 
leryman must become clever at putting 


given area should be built. 


OPs in places where the enemy cant 
pick them up the day they are built. To 
do this he must sacrifice some comfort 
and not expect to get 180 degrees of 
observation from every OP. 

Che artilleryman must be prepared 
to fire defensive barrages fast and close. 
Time and again Communist troops in 
Korea have overrun UN positions be 
fore friendly defensive fires could be 
called for. Attacking Chinese and 
North Korean assault troops do not fol 
low their preparatory fires closely: they 
advance in their own fires! You can 
count on that! 

Che artilleryman has also got to hit 
enemy mortars. 


Hi engineer must become more’ of a 

pioneer and sapper. Our engineers 
are magnificent when it comes to build 
ing roads and bridges. But when it 
comes to pioneer work—building key 
OPs in forward positions, using field 
expedic nts to move dozers and power 
equipment into forward positions to 
speed up the construction of — large 
troop shelters, the digging of deep 
trenches in rock and hard soil, the ex 
pediting of armor well forward—they 
have something to learn. 

The separation of duties under the 
headings of infantry, artillery and en 


gineers is, of course, highly academic. 
During the conduct of a we 


| integrated 
and coordinated defense the infantry 
man is also an engineer and often an 
artilleryman. The engineer is an in 
fantryman also and may adjust artillery 
fires. The artilleryman must be an en 
gineer and an infantryman. All must 
work closely together. 

Some wit once observed that you 
don't have to eat a whole hog to know 
what pork tastes like. In Korea we ve 
been given a taste of “Soviet artillery.” 
We should not have to wait until we 
are confronted with the whole hog be 
fore we finally recognize what it is and 
know what to do about it. 
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ATTACK: 


HE classic concept of fre and move- 

ment for seeking a tactical decision 
on the battlefield began with the revolu- 
tionary armies of the French Republic, 
flowered under Napoleon, and has been 
unchallenged since its exposition by the 
German tactician, von Clausewitz. In 
variably the shock effect obtainable by 
maneuver has dictated all schemes for 
battle. The fire plan was devised to 
support the movement, to which it was 
subordinated; hence the common phrases 


“base of fire,” and the 


like. 


But now 


“support fires,” 


the tremendous concentra 
tion of firepower in a single package, 
brought about by atomic weapons, sug 
gests that a new look be taken at the 
classic concept. In numerous situations 
maneuver will still determine the opera 
tions plan, which atomic firepower will 
crown with success. Yet cases may arise 
in which the unusual potency of that 
hrepower will dictate the adoption of a 
particular maneuver. A frontal assault, 
always tempting as the most direct route 
to the enemy’s vitals, but cast aside as a 
bloody insanity with conventional weap 
ons, May Now become the « heapest route 
with atomic weapons opening the way. 
Instead of searching out his weakest 
point for assault, the army equipped with 
atomic missiles may deliberately strike at 
the foe’s strongest force. When it is de- 
stroyed exploiting columns of armor and 
infantry can do the rest. 


OR the present an attack with atomic 
weapons presents all the difficulties 
that are inherent in any new and untried 
instrument of warfare. For one thing, 
much essential factual data are still in 


re ay A 


Coronet Georce C. Reinnarpt, Corps 
of Engineers, was an early student of 
the effects of atomic weapons on the 
ground battlefield. He is a graduate of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and has been in the Army since 1924. 
He is now on duty at Fort Belvoir, Vir 
ginia. LizuTENANT CoLoneL WILLIAM 
R. Kintner, Infantry, collaborates with 
Coronet Reiuarpr in his writing and 
has also written extensively on his own 
account. He is a graduate of the Mili 
tary Academy and earned his Master's 
degree at Georgetown University. He 
is now on duty in Korea 
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Is Fire Power Now King? 


The trontal attack may become the cheapest 


way (in lives and treasure) to defeat the enemy 


complete, and in some instances is con 
tradictory. For another, the psychologi 
cal reactions to mass destruction by 
atomic weapons are entirely unpredicta 
ble. Conceivably they could be more 
catastrophic than the physical damage. 
Panic and mental confusion have won 
perhaps as many battles as have bullets. 

It can be reasonably assumed that in 
the near future all our soldiers will have 
acquired a sound, unexaggerated view of 
the threat of atomic weapons. 


HE tasks assigned to atomic weapons 


in the scheme of maneuver will be 
primarily those which cannot be pet 
formed effectively by conventional weap 
ons. 

Both the limited number of atomic 
missiles and the principle of economy 
of force make sound target selection a 
problem of vital importance. It is proba 
ble, therefore, that authority to select 
the target will not be delegated lowe: 


than the level of the corps commander 


—_— — —7~ _ 
| 
| 


if, indeed, it is not retained by the army 
commander. The decision may depend 
upon the number of missiles available 
in the theater and the degree of control 
that it is practicable for army group and 
army to maintain over corps operations. 

When aircraft are used to deliver 
atomic missiles, targets probably will be 
finally determined and missions ordered 
at army level where coordination is ef 
fected with tactical aviation. However, 
target location and identification by di 
visional reconnaissance will often be a 
fruitful source of intelligence, partic ular 
ly for targets of a transitory nature. Di 
visional agence 1¢es, such as patrols and 
effective POW 


transitory 


prompt, interrogation, 
which 
would otherwise escape corps or. army 
Tactical and 
sance aviation will be another important 
source of this kind of information. Tar 
gets which by their nature can be located 
through map study or aerial photography 

such as defiles, fortified localities, com 


may indicate targets 


headquarters. reconnais 


BREAKTHROUGH 
Concentrations of enemy barring our advance may become the best 
target for attack by atomic weapons—followed by exploitation by forces 


of combined arms. 





munications junctions—will probably be 
corps or army responsibilities. But be 
cause there are transitory targets it is 
vitally important that all reconnaissance 
and intelligence elements of the division 
be educated to recognize potential atomic 
targets 

The ultimate selection of targets for 
atomic weapons must remain the respon 
sibility of the commanders designated 
by the theater commander to authorize 
the use of such weapons. 

With information about the enemy in 
hand, the process of choosing begins. In 
a particular situation, the atomic staff 
adviser must consider all possibilities. 

After weighing the pros and cons he 
may recommend-—with apologies to an 
ungrammatical but effective cavalry lead 
er—“hitting the mostest with the most 
est,” rather than hitting the enemy 
where he is thinnest. The capabilities 
of the new weapon quickly confirm the 
What 


may appear, at first glanc ec, asa violation 


wisdom of this recommendation. 


ol accepted princ iples is actually a care 
ful application of those principles. If 
the enemy either inadvertently or by en 
forced reaction to our maneuver risks a 
large number of men and equipment in 
a relatively small area, the casualties and 
destruct‘on an 


flict 


survivors into a state of demoralization, 


attack might in 
suflicient 


atomic 
could be to throw the 
making them easy victims to swift, ex 
ploiting armored columns. ‘The remain 
ing enemy concentrations could be dealt 
with by conventional means. The prin 
ciples of war—economy of force, surprise, 
objective whether it be destruction of 
the enemy's will to fight, or the less likely 
but often discussed ck struction ol the 
have all been ably 
Of course, in another 


cnemy served 


situation the 
Normal 


ly, preliminary planning for both the 


choice might go the other way 


commander's existing scheme of maneu 
ver and for the modifications introduced 
by the use of atomic weapons should 
progress simultaneously, until time and 
the un neral course of events narrow the 


held 


staffs are 


It is at this point that division 
likely to be 
Phen any on-the-spot information which 
a division can add to the higher eche 
lon’s know ledge of battlefield conditions 
becomes important. 


most involved. 


ESPITI 


power, it is wrong to consider the use 


certain similarities in fire 
of tactical atomic weapons as artillery, 
although in broad aspect both prepara 
tory and counterbattery fires may be per 
formed by atomic weapons. But atomic 


weapons will likely be too limited in sup 
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COUNTERATTACK 
A hostile penetration is it by atomic weapons that destroy its prongs 
and the reserves enter'ug the salient. Defensive forces then exploit 


the strike. 


ply ana too valuable for eapenditure on 
area targets or blanket inteidiction, Ex 
cept in instances of emergency, and then 
only when authorized by proper authori 
ty, atomic missiles should be delivered 
against well located targets of reasonably 
well-known composition. 

While units capable of delivering 
atomic weapons will seldom be assigned 
to divisions or receive fire missions from 
division commanders, limitations of 
range may make it necessary for them 
to occupy positions within the rear lim 
its of the division area. In order to be 
prepared for this eventuality, division 
commanders and their staffs must be 
familiar with the procedures and tech 
niques of their security, including decep 
tion measures to conceal hring positions. 
familiar with the 
transportation problems of atomic weap 


Divisions must be 
ons and missiles. Obviously, they must 
also be completely informed on the time 
and nature of all fire missions ordered 
by higher authority, since these may af 
fect the security of the divisional area. 


HEN atomic artillery, guided mis 

siles, and free rockets become avail 
able to the field forces, there will be 
artillery battalions and firing batteries 
equipped with the new weapons and 
organized in many respects like conven- 
tional artillery, but with appreciable 


points of difference both in organization 
and procedure. An exception may be 
made in the case of extremely long-range 
guided missiles. These may turn out to 
be Air Force weapons, complementing 
the Air Force’s strategic bombing mis- 
sion. In general, however, atomic guns, 
guided missiles, and rockets will be Army 
unit weapons. Their tremendous power 
calls for closer control by commanders 
authorized to dispatch atomic missiles. 
Battalions organized to fire these weap 
ons will need both security and logistical 
support greatly in excess of that fur 
nished today’s artillery. 


l'o wrestle with the new and complex 


problems created by atomic weapons, 
two kinds of staff specialists will be 
needed. 

First, technical specialists will be re 
quired on all staffs whose commanders 
are delegated authority to use atomic 
weapons. They will be trained to advise 
commanders on the weapon's potential, 
the choice of fuze settings, the height 
of burst, the desired bomb power, and 
the mode of delivery which will accom- 
plish the mission with the least ex- 
penditure of fissionable materials. These 
atomic specialists will fully understand 
the logistical problems involved in each 
means of target delivery and will advise 
commanders on the logistical feasibility 
of.a proposed weapon's use. As an addi- 
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tional task, they will make recommenda 
tions on the locality, with regard to time 
and distance, in which several atomic 
missiles may be exploded. For the prin 
ciple of concentration implies that atomic 
missiles will not be expended singly, 
but rather that an opportunity will be 
sought for a decisive blow through their 
concentrated use. 

At the beginning of the atomic opera 
tions planning, advice on how many 
weapons to use and on selection of tat 
gets will be the function of specially 
trained general staff officers—the second 
class of atomic spec ialists. Once instruc 
tion in the tactical use of atomic weap 
ons becomes widespread, such knowl 
edge will be part of the training of all 
general staff officers. Thorough knowl 
edge of tactical atomic capabilities and 
limitations will permit these general staff 
ofhcers to advise commanders on the in 
tegration of atomic weapons into their 
Operations 

Much of the pattern for protecting 
our own troops is worked out by the 
coordination of infantry plans with ar 
tillery, tactical air, or naval gunfire sup 
port. Prior to dropping atomic missiles 
in front of friendly troops, front-line 
units must be prepared to exploit the 
resulting damage to the enemy. All 
units, 1n¢ luding reserves, must be alerted 
for swift movement into the target area. 
Friendly air must be so accurately ad 
vised of the location and time of explo 
sions that it will avoid the danger 
space. If the target is so close that its 
destruction might endanger unsheltered 
friendly troops, the warning must be 
precise enough to insure the use of fox 
holes and other cover at the moment 
of detonation. Rapid, yet secure dis 
information must 
become second nature to all staffs. Pro 


semination of such 


visions for handling atomic plans must 


be included in all SOPs to include the 
regiment. 


TOMIC weapons used offensively will 

not be delivered for their destructive 
power alone but in conjunction with 
other means of accomplishing the mis 
sion. The disorganization of the enemy s 
command structure and communications 
and the psychological stress of atomic 
explosions, must be exploited to the full 
est before the enemy has time to pull 
himself together. 

Fortunately for the quick follow-up, 
no radiation danger exists for our troops 
when penetrating as swiftly as possible 
in the wake of an atomic air burst. 

\fter explosion conditions, for ground 
and underground bursts, have not vet 
been released for publication. Even in 
such explosions, casualty causing resid 
should be of 


ual radiation relatively 


brief duration (hours rather than days 
the clearly dis 


the lip mound as 


outside the radius of 
cernible crater effect 
well as the hole itself 

Immediate exploitation may be im 
peded by fires and debris. Some roads 
may be blocked; thick, dry brush may 
be ablaze, but in country open enough 
to permit normal troop movement, no 
serious obstacles are likely. Future atom 
ic tests Will doubtless furnish valuable 
information on these points. Meanwhile 
plans should be made for rapid move 
ment with complete disregard of the 
hitherto exaggerated radiation hazard. 
Contingency plans should assure cross 
country mobility in case roads are 
blocked, and should provide engineer as 
sistance to clear blocks. 

\ possiblity in atomic warfare is the 
hostile use of mines, atomic or conven 
tional, to block an area where our ad 
vance is anticipated. The effect of atomi: 
explosions on buried mines, atomic or 


conventional, has not yet been an 
nounced. 

Even if atomic explosions fail to de 
stroy conventional enemy mines, the de 
laying effect of these mines will be 
minimized if we cut channels through 
mine fields while hostile covering. fire 
is still silenced because of 
attack. 
stacles, natural or artificial, which may 
| he 


adage that “an obstacle not covered by 


Our alomic 
his applies to all forms of ob 
be encountered in the advance. 
fire becomes only a nuisance” is truer 
than most. Division plans for exploita 
tion should emphasize the urgency of 
passing all obstacles while the en my is 
shaken and unable to fight back 

[he importance of accurate, timely 
information of the enemy can scarcely 
be overrated by the commander planning 
attack 
cance to higher command echelons, but 
also its bearing upon the actions and 


an atomic Not only its signih 


orders of the division commander call 
for greatly improved intelligence proce 
dures and techniques 

Division G2s must devote more atten 
tion to their “essential elements of enemy 
information” (the EEI of textbooks ) be 
fore shunting off the burden to unit 
commanders’ patrols and observers. Units 
must be told what to look for and the 
conditions which will lead to the dis 
They 
must also be told what specific items 
hint at intent to 
atomic weapons. The G2 staff must get 


covery of possible atomic targets. 


logically enemy use 
well forward to assist the combat units. 

Staff advisers will 
spend much time with G2 sections in 


the division. The problem will be accen 


atomic have to 


tuated as long as atomic weapons remain 
a mystery to the soldier who goes out on 
patrol or who furnishes the point of 
every advancing column. 


DEFENSE: Can Atomic Weapons Plug the Dike? 


N the late summer of 1951 in discussing 


the defense of Western Europe, Gen 
eral Bradley, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, said 
will make a formidable defensive weap 


“The atomic bomb 


on” if the aggressor is compelled, by ter 
rain and by the efforts of ground troops, 
to “channel his attack along the natural 
routes of march.” 

The place to hit an aggressor with 
atomic explosives is the spearhead of his 
threat to the 
forward portion of an aggressor’s mili 


marching armies. This 


tary forces can be made very real, as Gen 
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Atomic weapons may be the “equalizer” between 


manpower-rich and small, highly trained armies 


eral Bradley stated. At this turning point 
in military development, tactical employ 
ment “of atomic weapons may weigh 
quite as heavily as their strategic po 
tential in the over-all defense plans of 
the Western World. 
The use of atomic weapons against 
The tac 
tical tasks for which they are eminently 


land forces is militarily sound. 


suited range from destruction of enemy 
communications, supply, and transport 
centers to shattering his field formations 
massing for attack, or neutralizing his 
supporting airhields. 

If we have atomic weapons for tac 
tical use, there will be a limit to the 
number of divisions a foe can concen 


trate in a given area without exposing 
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[he 


logistical concentravions neat the 


them to crippling loss huge 
front 
essential to massed attacks, are likewise 
vulnerable to this most powerful weap 
on Thus an aggressor armys steam 
roller tactics can be severely pen ilized in 
If the steam roller’s logistics 


break 


mobility 


two ways 


its motive power down, the 


Western armies’ superior and 
control can be made to pay off. If atomic 
weapons can diminish enemy troop den 
sity in combat, either by inflicting casual 
ties or by close interdiction, the security 
of the West can be more easily assured 
Whether or not both sides plan to use 
atomic weapons against armies and their 
supporting services, it certainly will be 
to our advantage to do so. This is one 
field in which our superiority—in num 
bers and varieties of 


atomic weapons 


If the 


bomb, by supplementing our 


is not likely to be neutralized. 
atomic 
smaller armies and their supporting sea 
ind tactical air forces, can swing the 
tide of the 
West, then our greatest problem the 
lack of and 
equipped divisions—will not be a bind 
ing handicap. 


land battle to the side of 


vast numbers of trained 


bomb makes it 
possible for the West to resist aggres 
sion with a relatively smaller number of 
divisions. But there must be alert, high- 
ly trained fighting men, equipped with 
the most effective means of modern war. 
Yet we remember: the 


In short, the atomic 


tactical 
employment of atomic weapons is no 
simple, cheap, easy solution to our vital 
security responsibility. The United 
States and its allies will still need many 


must 


The atomic gun is an artillery piece but tactical atomic 
weapons may be too limited in supply and too valuable to 
be used on area targets or blanket interdiction missions. 


divisions, backed by adequate tactical air 
power. 


HE use of atomic weapons by defend 

ing armies requires special conditions 
for success. Concentrations, either of en- 
emy troops or matériel, are required, 
otherwise, the dispatch of atomic missiles 
would not be justified. Consequently an 
opponent must be compelled to concen 
trate on or near the battlefield—by the 
strength of our defense, by stratagem, 
by maneuver or by a combination of 
these. Reliance upon building up de- 
fensive strength through sheer mass 
alone will leave an army wide open to 
hostile atomic missiles. Thus efforts to 
make the enemy concentrate cannot also 
result in the concentration of our forces. 

The atomic-age commander whose 
army, confronted by superior forces, 
must assume the defensive, has the dif- 
ficult task of disposing his troops so that 
their strength is great enough to compel 
the attacker to mass if he would advance, 
yet they remain sufficiently dispersed to 
preclude destruction or fatal damage by 
the atomic missiles which will probably 
precede the enemy’s assault. These con- 
tradictory tasks cannot be accomplished 
by sedentary defense. Von Leeb's “lib 
erty of action,” attainable only by swift, 
brilliant maneuver, will be as essential 
to defending commanders facing and 
employing atomic weapons as it was to 
Von Hindenburg at Tannenberg and 
the Lakes. The increased 
range and striking power of new weap 


Masurian 


ons invariably open wider vistas for the 
genius of military leadership. 

In the aftermath of World War II, 
many writers concluded that, because of 
the increased mechanization of armies 
and the immense logistical arrangements 
required to support them, field com 
manders were losing their personal in 
fluence over the conflict. The general's 
role, so we were told, had become that 
of a corporation board chairman. If that 
conclusion had been even remotely true, 
the entrance of the tactical atomic bomb 
on the battlefield would kill it. Atomic 
warfare will tax generalship as never be 
fore by vastly enhancing the price paid 
for each failure; or conversely, by hold 
ing out unbelievable rewards for “out 
generaling” the enemy. 


HE defending commander will desper 
ately need swift, accurate intelligence 
reliable estimates of enemy atomic ca 
pabilities and intentions, spot reconnais 
sance of weapons which could deliver 
atomic missiles, and locating targets of 
opportunity for his own missiles. Since 
his adversary has the initiative, timely 
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information will be more difficult to ob 
tain. But even should he possess that 
knowledge, the leader has 


barely begun the estimate which leads 


defending 
his decision. The information will 
unquestionably aid him in disposing his 
own troops, but it will not tell him how 
the enemy S superior stre neth can be re 
o the a successful 


duced t level where 


counterattack can be launched. 
This “uncertainty of battle,” 


Clausewitz called 


as Von 
more than a cen 
tury ago, has not diminished; it has, on 
the contrary, become more complex. The 
traps into which the defender would 
beguile his attacker are no longer sunken 
roads, enfilading canister, or concealed 
cavalry charging an exposed flank. They 
now have become situations where he 
may use 


wary foe. 


atomic missiles against the un- 

The classic example of Han- 
nibal destroying a superior Roman army 
at Cannae still typifies the ultimate in 
tactical art. Only the nature of the en 
ticement and the method of the kill will 
take on new forms. 

Defensive campaigns in atomic war 
fare must fundamentally, on 
a sound appreciation of the enemy's 
atomic capabilities and his probable mis 


be based, 


sion; for once developed, these will have 
an impact on the defender's assigned 
mission. 

Whatever his orders, the commander 
must adjust his plan of maneuver so as 
best to meet the attacker's presumed ob 
jective and his combined atomic-conven 
tional capability. Calculated risks must 
be taken. That term cannot be per 
mitted to cloak ignorance of the risks 
involved but should emulate the careful 
Lee on defense at Cul 
“right arm,” Jack 
Manassas Junction while 


reckoning of 
peper, detac hing his 
son, to seize 
he deceived Pope's Yankee host with a 
fraction of the Confederate Army. 
Some portion of the atomic age com 
mander’s defending force, including his 
line of communications, will almost ine 
itably be more concentrated than will be 
safe. Those portions must be concealed, 


be made too mobile to be dangerously 
hit, or so deeply dug in that their mass is 
reduced in terms of atomic attack. The 
dispersion cure-all, for protection against 
the new weapon, is utterly meaningless 
until analyzed and applied to a specific 


set of conditions. 


EW weapons have never eliminated 
the basic tactical advantage that ac 
crues to the defender. Digging in is still 
the soldier's best safeguard—providing 
he does not succumb to the psychology 
that often plagues 
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“fortress” troops as 








The swift follow-up to an atomic strike must 
always be directed at the area of the hit to 
take advantage of the shock to the enemy 
and the destructive effects of the weapon. 


= = 
tt 


ENVELOPMENT 








signed too long to defensive positions 
voluntary abandonment of his freedom 
of maneuver. Deep foxholes decrease 
appreciably the ranges at which atomic 
explosions are lethal. A rule of thumb 
may be derived from study of World 
War II formations on numerous battle 
helds: an American division, deployed 
for defense, can be terribly shaken by 
two correctly placed 20 KT 
This 


allow for the greater protection afforded 


(nominal 


atomic missiles. “rule” does not 
by digging deeper into the ground than 
was usually done in the Nor 


does it deprecate the enemy's difficulties 


last War. 


of “correctly placing” two A-bombs. An 
evaluation of divisional deployment for 
attack in the same campaign indicates 


almost twice as vulnerable as 


Like all 
lies in, comparing atomic capabilities 
with conventional weapons. 

Foxholes with the head of the occu 
pant three feet below earth’s surface buy 
safety from a nominal bomb’s blast and 
Hash heat extremely 
ground zero—around 700 yards for the 
normal bomb. Gamma radiation will be 
sufficiently absorbed by the intervening 
earth and no worse than a delaved sick 
ness dose will result. 


they were 


on defense. “rules,” its value 


unless C lose to 


Three feet of solid earth above the 
occupant require foxholes about six feet 
deep, for men squatting in them; or 
four feet deep for men in prone positions. 
That means more work than American 
soldiers usually devote to the task. In 
rocky soil such digging is impossible on 


any widespread basis. In sand, revetting 
to prevent cave-ins somewhat compen 
sates for the easier excavation. 

While getting men and equipment 
below the ground surface is the chief 
consideration, there are other comple 
mentary means of avoiding the enemy's 
deadly blast. Revival of the neglected 


art of camouflage and greater use ol 


natural concealment are musts in troop 
training. Until a target is definitely lo 
cated it will not draw atomic fire, 


exe ept 
in special instances where key terrain 
features are occupied. Atomic weapons 
will be much too scarce to expend in the 
searching or interdiction fires of con 
ventional artillery. 

Mobility is also a protective measure, 
especially when the bomb is delivered 
by airplane. The time has not yet ar 
rived when planes will be aloft, armed 
with atomic bombs, waiting for targets 
of opportunity. There must be a time 
lag—perhaps of hours—despite the ef 
forts of intelligence, high command, and 
air force to reduce the interval between 
the reporting of a target and the bomb’s 
delivery by plane. If movement is not 
detected and if new instructions are not 
swiftly given the plane, an invaluable 
missile will be w asted on empty terrain 
which the has evacuated 
The effect of thick weather slightly 
If the attacker ex 
ploits fog to conceal his advance and 
lessen the heat effect of atomic missiles 
on his exposed troops and heat is the 
greatest personnel destroyer—he also re 
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“target” 


favors the defender. 





duces his chance of atomic attack on the 
latter 
move by a choice of routes while any 


defender's reserves. ‘These can 
offensive penetration must traverse 
ground already registered by defense ar 
tillers 
Only 


atomic 


controlled bombers. 


attac ker 1s 


radar 
the 
missiles but 


and 
when short on 
relatively rich in 


manpower will heavily overcast skies 
benefit him 

The configuration of the terrain s« 
lected for the defense will affect bomb 
power rr lative ly little, according to cur 
rent data and assuming nominal mis 
iles. It will decrease if larger “caliber” 
Trees will certainly 


mil ile are used 


be blown over and in dry seasons fires 
kindled. Until reliable 
information is available, commanders 


sh vuld look 


wooded areas 


will be more 


with disfavor on small 


I lowever, expanses of 
forest large enough to require a number 


of bombs to entirely cover them, may be 


valu ible as hiding plac cs for reserves and 


as assembly areas 


RTILLERY positions, quic kly located 

by sound and radar ranging devices, 
will no longer enjoy the comparative 
safety they did in the last war. After 
front lines have been outlined by patrol 
action and a few batteries spotted, the 
deployment of divisional and corps ar 
tille ry can be sketched with an accuracy 
sufhicient for an attac ker’s atomic weap 
ons. Present-day dispersion between 
batteries and battalions is governed by 
considerations of conventional weapon 
power, counterbattery and fire and ais 
strikes. An atomic missile exploding 
near the center of a divisional artillery 
area could cause severe losses of crews 
and fire control equipment although 
damage to the guns and ammunition 
would in all probability be less critical 
The approximately five square mile: 
throughout which the nominal bomb 
causes casualties to troops in the open 
can easily include supporting artillery 

Defenders’ artillery is a more advan 
tageous target for pre-assault atomic 
strikes than infantry in foxholes. Crews 
must remain at their guns and are there 
fore more exposed than foxholed in 
fantry. Accuracy limitations of atomic 
missiles involve the ability to hurt tar 
gets spread rather uniformly over a large 
area rather than the more linear deploy 
ment of infantry. Also attacks in these 
behind-the-line areas reduce the risk of 
misdirected bombs hitting the attacker's 
forward elements. 

Countermeasures can and must be de 
vised. The traditional artillery expedient 
of alternative positions will not work. 
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For one thing an atomic blow can fall 
too suddenly to permit a move. For an 
other, the displacement practicable from 
one position to another will be meaning 
less in the face of atomic threats. Ranges 
of direct support artillery, no less than 
movement time required, will not permit 
such violent dislocation. 

Foresighted gunners are, therefore, 
suggesting that gun crews be smaller 
and the men be relieved at short inte1 
vals by other gunners resting in nearby 
foxholes. This reduces the number of 
troops exposed and, if the shelters are 
deep enough, provides replacements 
ready to resume fire with guns undam 
aged by atomic blasts. Guns themselves 
can be partially dug in and the spoil 
heaped up in thick flat revetments to 
increase the protection. Bulldozers to 
speed these semi-underground firing po- 
sitions May have to be added to standard 
battery equipment, further burdening 
the logistical support. The mobility of 
self-propelled) guns furnishes another 
argument for their proponents, expensive 
though they are, since their tenancy of 
a position could be brief. However, 
their crews are little better shielded from 
atomic blast than those of ordinary ar 
tillery. 

Aadar and electronic fire-control 
equipment does not possess the rugged 
qualities of the guns. Command posts 
and control stations must be dug deep 
indeed as well as furnished fire-resistant 
canvas cover (against flash heat) to the 
maximum possible. Stratagem and in 
gentity must explore means o! siting 
artillery support in new patterns, as un 
like recognized standards as wit can 
make them. Camouflage is of little value 
as long as the artillery mass can be ade 
quately located by its relation to over 
all defensive formations. 


HIE road net gains importance in atom 

ic combat. With numerous usable 
routes, allowing rapid concentration on 
call, troops and transportation can be 
more fully disposed in linear arrange 
which make remunerative 
targets than area ones. Where roads are 
few and far between, as in Korea, con 
centrations along them become hazard 
ous, yet difficult to avoid without detri 
ment to essential mobility. Engineer 
road building and maintenance demands 
will increase in order to speed the ma 


neuver of reserve striking forces. 


ments, less 


Warning can play a vital part in atom 
ic defense, locally as well as in the broad 
scheme of things. Troops cannot always 
stay in deep foxholes. Artillerymen must 
come out of protective emplacements oc 


casionally. Tank crews can’t stay but- 
toned up indefinitely. Even in reserve 
some men must be on watch, gathering 
in mess lines, relaxing—all exposing 
themselves. Defense SOPs must include 
swift code warnings to threatened locali 
ties, if advantage is to be taken of avail 


able covel 


H1E timeworn aphorism, “troops com 

mitied to combat are on their own,” 
was never more true than in atomic war 
fare. Commanders and their staffs must 
foresee and provide against atomic dis 
aster, not hopefully expect to overcome 
falls. ‘This will call 


for continuous estimates of the atomic 


it after the blow 
Just how vul 
nerable is the division now? What steps 
can be taken to reduce that vulnerabili 
ty? What changes in the situation will 


situation of the division. 


tomorrow bring? How to prepare for 
them? 

Sound, detailed plans, always ready to 
become emergency orders, must provide 
for the division’s reaction to atomic at 
tack in various portions of the sector. 
The action needed to rally from an 
attack on. the artillery will 
differ radically from that needed if the 
reserve is hit. These plans also must 


divisional 


include the conduct of the division if 
adjacent units are pounded but the divi 
sion itself is unhurt. Broad directives on 
these eventualities will be furnished by 
corps Cor army) but their translation 
into emergency plans and troop rehears 
al of those plans will be the task of the 
division commander and his staff. Al 
ways prompt effective action to counter 
the inevitable hostile exploitation must 
be the guiding principle. Atomic mis 
siles can perhaps cripple an army; the 
exploitation which follows their blast 
may well destroy it. 

Whenever possible, units unfavorably 
deployed should be quickly relocated. 
Each new position occupied under the 
stress of combat must be staff-examined 
to make sure that it fits into the over-all 
defense of the division. 
trains 


Divisional and 


should be located for the best possible 


service areas 
protection against infiltration and placed 
at the maximum possible distance from 
artillery and reserve positions to decrease 
the attractiveness of the target they offer. 

In defense the dispersion of supplies 
easier, since the distance 
must be moved forward to reach 


is relatively 
they 
the troops is either fixed or is being re 
duced—not continually increasing, as in 
an advance. Yet here, also, defensibility 
from ground attack makes a counter-de 
mand. Terrain permitting, night move 
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ment for supplies as well as for troops 
should be stressed. Combat trains should 
be kept stocked and mobile. Small, con 
cealed stocks of rations, ammunition and 
possibly gasoline should be placed con 
veniently to the rear of regimental com 
bat teams. Building up stocks within 
the division area should be forbidden, 
except in position defense where the 
area is to be held even though encircled. 
Helicopter evacuation of casualties can 
be combined with the delivery of small 
package, critical supplies, direct from 
corps or army dumps. 

As a general rule, mobility must be 
preserved, at the cost of supply build up, 
by all echelons. Maneuver is as vital to 
the defense as it is to the attack. 


T is probable that division command 

ers and their staffs will have a greater 
hand in target determination on the de 
Planning 
prearranged atomic hres, to protect a 


fense than on the offense 
possible corridor into our main defensive 
positions, will be vastly more important 
than planning a prearranged artillery 
barrage is now. No one knows better 
than the division commander when the 
integrity of his force is seriously threat- 
ened. Confronted with an overpowering 
enemy thrust, he 


atomic 


may call for tactical 
to be delivered by 
tactical 


fire power 


rocket, very heavy artillery, or 
air. 

Delivery of atomic missiles by airplane 
involves comparatively slight changes, 
except in degree, to the familiar tac-air 
But 


must be far more carefully evaluated, to 


support of ground forces targets 
avoid wasting so valuable a missile. Safe 
ty measures for the division’s own troops 
cannot be left to a take-a-chance attitude. 
Several typical missions may be as 
ned the defender’s atomic 
weaken the 
counterattac k; 


sig weapons 
| enemy prior to our 


destroy hostile con 


a ae 
i Ps 


oe 


z- 

- - r 
Rin. 
~ 
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The fast exploitation of an atomic strike will be rewarded with 


centrations (men and materiel) which 
might otherwise soon arrive on the bat 
tleheld; (3) curtain the withdrawal of 
a hard-pressed element of our forces. 
_The second and third are not subject 
to detailed pre-planning, although some 
preparations may be made to meet their 
emergencies. But the first must be in 
tegrated into every appropriate counter 
attack scheme. Not only 


locations for enemy massing after a pene 


will feasible 
tration into our lines be precisely covered 
by “on call” fires of atomic weapons, but 
locations which might conceivably be 
come objectives of sorties out in front of 
our main defensive lines must be the 
subject ol comprehensive counterattack 
orders. 

If weapons capable of delivering the 
atomic missile should be attached to the 
division, additional responsibility must 
be assumed at the divisional level. Al 
though this is not likely now, it may 
occur in the not too distant future. Re 
strictions on targets, time of fire, and 
other matters will doubtless be quite dif 
ferent from the restrictions placed on at 
tached conventional weapons. 

Numerous tactical and logistical bur 
dens will fall to the division commander. 
He will become vitally concerned with 
the selection of positions, with measures 
for detection, and with the security of 
both atomic weapons and nuclear com 
ponents of missiles as soon as they enter 
his area. He will also have a much larger 
share in target analysis and selection 
| urthermore, the movement of weapons, 
the transportation of atomic missiles and 
nuclear components, and the special 
measures required to support atomic bat 
teries will put an added strain on the 
division G4. Finally, it will be up to 
the division to evaluate and report the 
effects of its missiles after delivery on the 
target—a task involving technical aspects 
as well as special intelligence from for 


‘oY ye ; 


ward elements. In these instances, the 
division staff will benefit particularly 
from the aid of the atomic advisors and 


technicians. 


NTIL the day when atomic weapons 
awful 
the battlefield, their psychological im 


are just another aspect of 
pact cannot be given too much attention. 
The debilitating effect of fear is always 
present. And of all fears, dread of the 
unknown is the most difheult to conquer. 

The key to a successful defense is a 
counterattack. Therefore, all troops must 
be thoroughly informed about the ter 
rifying phenomena they will experience 
Only if 
they have complete confidence in the r 
sults, will they exploit the break-through 
with the impetuosity that is vital to suc 


in an atomic counterattack. 


cess. False notions of radiation dangers 
and alleged contamination—through en 
emy casualties, terrain or equipment 
must be dispelled by instruction which 
the troops understand. 

Unit commanders should be shown 
that the risk of hostile atomic counter 
action resembles, on a disproportionate 
scale, the risk of enemy artillery counter 
action. Exposure of immobilized units 
to enemy observation will invite destruc 
tion; therefore success lies in launching 
swift pursuit action against the disor 
ganized foe. Strict though decentralized 
control of subordinates and rapid organi 
zation of new positions will be the best 
protection. 

Soldiers below field grade who have 
participated in maneuvers where the 
atomic bomb was actually exploded 
should be given opportunities to recount 
their experiences to soldier audiences 
The personal note—with the tendency 
of veterans to favorably exagyerate past 
would convince many who 


might be skeptical of scientific 


experiences 
informa 
tion. 
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prisoners and relatively undamaged weap- 


ons and equipment. These weapons were in the area of burst of a test atomic explosion on Frenchman Flats. 
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CAREER MANAGEMENT AND YOUR FUTURE 


A the combat arms soldier surveys his present condition and future prospects, he wonders it 
( 


areer Management Division is capable of giving him the helping hand he needs to make 
his career as a soldier meaningful. He hears talk of “career manglement.” He hears that officers 
of the administrative and technical services get a better break because they have a Chief in 
U ashington to represent them. And he hears older officers talk of the days when the ofhces of 
chiefs of combat arms “really took care of us.” 

It is perfectly obvious that if Career Management is doing its job, such comments as these are 
based on a lack of an understanding of how Career Management works and its difficulties in cold 
and hot wars 

Recognizing this, Major General James C. Fry, the Chief of Career Management, and _ his 
stall are preparing a series of articles on career management and how it works. These com 
ments will appear in future issues of this magazine. 

General Fry had this to say about the mission of Career Management and the need for a full 
understanding by all officers of its policies and methods: 

“Our Career Management goal is to rotate officers through different assignments in order to 
develop to the utmost the inherent abilities, aptitudes, skills and accumulated knowledge of a 
maximum number of officers. 

“When conflicts between our Career Management Program and the combat requirements of 
the Army occur, Career Management assignments must of necessity be interrupted. As a matter 
of fact, the basic concept of Career Management was that the program was intended to apply 
solely to the peacetime development of officers and this fact needs more thorough recognition. 

“There are no mysteries or secrets about assignment polic ies and | hope to have published 
detailed information about how CMD assigns officers and the procedures it uses in selecting of 
ficers to attend military schools. 

“There are good assignments and there are others that offer no particular professional advan 
tages or other attraction. But all assignments must be filled, and the officer who has a satisfying 
assignment this year should realize that he is moving into a category that makes him eligible for 
a less desirable assignment.” 

Ihe editors hope that our readers will tell us whether they think the series is useful. We 
shall also welcome questions about Career Management and shall endeavor, with General Fry's 


issistance, to answer them as clearly and fully as possible 





Who Goes to School ? 


HE Army's military education program Careertype education begins with 
follows two general patterns. One the basic courses in the branch schools 





progressively develops the overall po 
tentialities of an ofhcer and the other 
teaches specialization in particular 
fields. 

Specialist education is taught at 
branch schools, the Army General 
School, the Army Language School and 
other similar institutions. ‘The various 
courses offered by these schools are listed 
in the Army School Catalogue, Depart 
ment of the Army Pamphlet 20-21, 
which is published annually. Attend 
ance is by application or selection on a 
quota basis to meet the requirements of 
the Army in each particular held. 


and extends on an increasingly selective 
basis to the Army War College which 
is the apex of the Army's military edu 
cational system for ofhcers. 

Ihe new second lieutenant attends 
the basic course at his branch school. 
\fter several years of troop duty but 
before finishing twelve years of service, 
each Regular ofhcer and a quota of 
Reserve officers will attend the regular 
advanced courses of their arm or service. 
All other Reserve officers on extended 
active duty, and a percentage of Reserve 
officers not on active duty, attend the 
associate advanced courses. At the ad 
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vanced courses, olhicers receive instruc 
tion peculiar to their arm or service that 
fits them for duties above the company 
or battery level. They also receive gen 
eralized instruction that prepares them 
for staff assignments on higher levels. 
Following the advanced courses of 
the 


becomes ( omp titive 


branch schools, career education 


The Command and General Staff 
College is the first school where attend 
ance is on a selective basis. It conducts 


an annual course for Regular officers 
and two associate courses each year for 
Reserve officers. Each branch has an 
annual quota based on mobilization re 
quirements, nn proportion to its author 
ized strength and_ prescribed mission. 
Based on current student quotas ap 
proximately fifty percent of all Regular 
oflicers will attend the 


General Statl College. 


Command and 


The Army War College is the next 
higher school. Since the authorized en 
rollment for the 1953-54 course is only 
200 officers, you can see that attendance 
is on a high selective basis. Graduation 
from the Army Wat College represents 
completion of the Army’s formal educa 
tion requirement for the assumption of 
high-level positions in the Army and the 
Department — of those 


Defense, and 


which the Army might be called upon 


to fill with other governmental agencies. 


The joint colleges parallel the Army's 
education system. These are the 
Armed Forces Staff College, Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces, and the 
National War College. Due to limited 
quotas attendance has been confined to 
Regular officers. 


Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force 
colleges invite the Army to send officers 
to their colleges 


4 


Quotas are limited and 
attendance is by competitive selection. 
A number of foreign colleges also extend 
limited 


invitations to a number of 


\rmy oflicers Lach foreign college IS 
considered on a comparable level with 
one of our own colleges, and graduates 
are given the same consideration in 
selection for further schooling as gradu 
ates from the corresponding United 
States coll ge. The 


presently extending invitations are listed 


foreign colleges 


below, together with the comparable 
level United States college. 


National War 
( ollege Level 
British Impe rial Defence College 
Canadian National Defense College 
French Ecole Superieure de Guerre 
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\rmy 


Armed Forces Staff ( olle ge Level 
United Kingdom Joint Services Staff 
College 


Command and General Staff College 
Level 

\ustralian Staff College 

British Staff College 

Canadian Staff College 

French Ecole Major d'Etat 

Indian Defense Services Staff College 

Italian Army War College 

Pakistan Staff College 


Graduate level schooling in the 
physical and social sciences under the 
Army civil schooling program has in 
creasing importance. A subsequent ai 


ticle will cover this program in detail. 


C' IMPETITIVE selection is not widely 
the 
quiries received by the Career Manage 


understood _ if number of in 


ment Division is representative. — It 
means simply that all officers of a branch, 
in the zone of consideration established 
by the prerequisites for attendance at a 
college, are considered competitively 
within each branch. 

The mechanics of it require that the 
names of all officers in the zone of con 
sideration be arranged in order of merit 
according to existing records. Factors 
used in developing this list include 
command and staff experience; combat 
duty; experience On school staffs and 
military education, 


faculties; prey 1Ous 


civilian components and assignments; 
duty with military missions, as military 
with staffs or 


attaché, and duty joint 


other services; promotions, demotions, 
and disciplinary actions; efhciency rat 


ings; and age and years of service 


Selection methods. A detailed ex 
planation of actual methods of selection 
difficult 


of all ofheers in the eligible groups are 


would be extremely Records 


studied by mature and unbiased ofhcers 
Qualifications of each are checked off 
on work sheets. Great weight is given 
and demon 


to command experience 


strated leadership. The broad pattern 


of an ofhcer's experience is considered 
and the degree to which ofhcers have 
met demands that would seem to index 
this future potential are evaluated care 
fully. The 
index for the past five years of service, 
from 


otheer's overall ethciency 


as determined efhiciency reports, 
carries great weight. But this is not the 
sole deciding factor. The method can 
be summed up as careful, unbiased se 
lection based upon best available infor 
mation, weighing carefully the qualih 
cations and interests of 


the 


the individual 


otheer and requirements of the 


\rmy 

It is not necessary for an officer to 
submit an application to attend one of 
Othcers are 


the service colleges. con 


sidered by their arm ol 
the 


eligible until they pass out of the zone 


service auto 


matically from time they become 


of consideration. Moreover, selection is 
without regard to geographical location 
or assignment. Hlowever, officers desir 
ing to attend an Air, Navy or foreign 
college in preference to an Army col 
al desire on 


lege, should indicate such 


their annual preference cards 


Eligibility prerequisites for Army and 
joint colleges may be found in SR 
350-20-1, SR 350-195-1, and DA Pam 
phlet 20-21. Prerequisites for the Air, 
Navy and foreign colleges are similat 
to Army colleges of comparable level 
may be 


\n outstanding ofhicer con 


sidered and selected for a service col 
lege although he does not meet all the 
prerequisites for that college 

Due to limited quotas, many ofhcers 
will never attend a high level service 
But 


progress. \s in the 


college this is no barrier to his 


caree! past, out 
standing leaders will be developed 
through on-the-job training and a diver 
sity of career broadening assignments 
This last facet of career development 
deserves more emphasis All ofhcer: 
cannot expect to attend our top military 
schools and it is evident that some of 
those selected will not necessarily prove 
to be our ablest officers in time of emer 
gency. So, many ofhcers who were not 
selected for higher schooling may mak 
their way into the select group of gen 
eral officers who guide our armies in 
time of war. A most striking exampl 
of this from the relatively recent past | 
James \ \ in 
lifted him to high 


and distinguished command, despite hi 


General 
abilities 


the career of 


| le cl whose 


lack of formal military education above 


the advanced course of his basic arm 


Next month: [low your assignments 


are made 
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Building Community Relations 


Captain Frederick Jenkins 


opeasemeary al program uccesstully 
practiced by the Sth Infantry Divi 
ion included three-day open houses for 
pare nts of trainees in the seventh week 
of training, with “foster parents from 
urrounding Pennsylvania communities 
invited to participate adoption of train 
iny battalions by cities and h aml ts neal 
the post; and visits of farm-bred trainee 
to farms in the region over week ends 
\ further development of these pro 
grams resulted in the “adoption” of a 
number of orphans by trainees of on 
battalion 
Lach of the programs had a minimum 
of Army direction and every effort was 
made to let communities and families 
direct their own activities. Uhe Division 
pl inted the seed of the idea in the minds 
of potential participants, and except for 
occasional behind-the-scene watering and 
wee ding Sal back and Walt hed it YrOow 
In the belief that recruits make better 
oldiers if their families are given a first 
hand taste of Army life, battalion com 
manders wrote to each soldier Ss parents 
shortly after his arrival for training. This 
letter told the parents about pass rules, 
why trainees could not have their own 
cars on the reservation, the need for 
cheerful letters, and how parents could 
he Ip their sons avoid going AWOL. The 
letter also invited the parents to the 
Open Hlouse the battalion held at the 
end of the seventh week of training 
The letter listed approved hotels and 
motels in the area and stated that the 
\rmy was unable to assume any of the 


CX PCN se ol parents during the visit 


Hk. first) Parents Open louse was 

typical of all of them. It began on 
Saturday afternoon with about 300 par 
ents of trainees in the 46th Field At 
tillery Battalion assembling at a service 
club where the y met the ir sons and were 
riven a he Iping hand in finding lodging 
lor the week end 

Lhe first event was a dance at the sery 
ce club. The commanding general 


egimental and battalion commanders 





CapTrain Freperick JENKINS, Infantry, 
was the Public Information ofhcer, 5th 
Infantry Division 
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HE creation and maintenance of good community relations is a most difhicult task for 

commanders of large training centers where thousands of young soldiers in a feu short 
weeks go through new experiences that subject them to tensions that are completely 
foreign to their previous ways of life. 

The problem is twofold: to make the transition from home and civilian life to the life 
of a soldier as easy and painless as possible, and to create in the surrounding communit) 
an interest in and respect for these American boys, who though they come from homes 
several hundred miles away are not unlike the native youth of the community. 

Many commanders have wrestled with these problems and solved them in ways 
satisfactory to the local situation or in ways satisfactory to their own ways of doing things. 
There cannot be any hard and fast rules—if there were they would have been reduced 
to official doctrine in the dry language of regulations long ago 

Before it was closed down recently, the Sth Infantry Division at Indiantown Gap 
Military Reservation, commanded by Major General George B. Barth, had worked out 


a most effective program that is worthy of attention 


Mom looks on while big brother shows kid sister how to fire the 60mm. mor- 

tar. Mrs. Julia Renni and daughter travelled from Milwaukee to Indiantown 

Gap to visit Private Robert Renni during the 19th Field Artillery Battalion’s 
“Parents’ Open House” at the end of the seventh week of training. 
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and their wives attended and talked with 
as many parents as possible. This get 
together gave a parent a chance to talk 
with his son's immediate commander and 
with other officers in charge of his train 
ing and well-being. Mothers were espe 
cially interested in talking to wives of 
officers 

Junior ofhcers and their wives sup 
ported the program and many of the 
young wives served as unoflicial welcom 
ing committees, greeting parents and 
making them feel at home 

Dance USO junior 


hostesses from nearby communities. At 


partners were 
the end of the dance, parents departed 
for their overnight accommodations and 
trainees returned to barracks 

Phe next morning the parents attend 
ed an all-trainee battalion parade. Fa 
thers who were veterans were asked to 
judge drill competition. After seeing a 
display of all the weapons and training 
aids used in the 16-week cycle, parents 
and sons visited company officers, non 
coms, and fellow soldiers. 

\fter the noon meal in the battalion 
mess hall trainees were given special 
passes, good until reveille Monday. This 
gave them the rest of the week end 
with their parents. It is worth remark 
ing that some trainees accompanied thei 
parents to the post chapel for Sunday 
morning services 


One of the chief 
when the Parents’ Open House program 


objections raised 


was first suggested was the matter of 
housing. Some senior staff members were 
afraid that some parents would arrive at 
the post, say, “Here | am. You take care 
of me,” and overtax housing facilities. 
But not a single such case occurred. The 
furnishing of a list of approved motels 
and hotels in the area in the letter the 
battalion commanders mailed out made 
it clear that the 
quarters 


\rmy could not furnish 


Distance was no barrier to participa 
tion. 


Parents came from as far as a thou 
sand miles to be with their sons. 

HE community adoption” program 
began when delegates of the Lebanon 


USO asked 


General Barth if they could invite a bat 


Pennsylvania Council 
talion of trainees to Lebanon homes for 
Easter Sunday dinner 

Barth that if 


community wanted to entertain men in 


General be lieved one 
their homes other communities prob 
ably felt the same way. A few discreet 
inquiries proved this was true. Letters 
requesting the opportunity to entertain 
trainees “just as we'd like our own sons 
in the service to be invited into the 
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Two Red Diamond trainees are Sunday guests of a family living in a nearby 
community. These “foster parents” affairs were highly successful. 


homes of other families,” began to flow 
into the headquarters. 

Certain specifications were established 
When a large number of community 
residents had shown a desire to adopt a 
battalion, a delegation of civic leaders 
that 
visit the post and invite the assembled 


from community was invited to 
trainees to be their guests on the Sun 
day following their third week of train 
ing. 

The timing of the battalion visit to 
a community was particularly important. 
It was desirable that the event be held 
before trainees became eligible for thei 
first That was why the third 
week end was selected. 


passes. 


Local sponsors—chambers of com 
USO Councils, or 


listed the names and addresses 


merce, other 


Civic 
groups 
of families who would entertain one or 
more soldiers and assigned soldiers to 
them. The Army provided transporta 
tion to and from a central point in the 
town. 

Families that “adopted” a soldier were 
invited to be guests at the Parents’ Week 
End Open House at the end of the 
seventh week and meet the soldiers’ real 
parents. They were also honor guests at 
the graduation exercises at the end of 
the training period. Many firm friend 
ships between “foster parents” and real 
parents developed. 


Host families took their “new sons” 


home for a family dinner, visited with 
them for a few hours, and then accom 
panied them to a special program of en 
tertainment or dance sponsored by a 
CIVIE vroup. 

Local newspaper editorials have 
praised the adoption program as an “ex 
and a 
“tribute to the American spirit of neigh 


citing adventure in hospitality” 


borliness.” 

[his “foster community” plan has giv 
en more than 5,000 trainees from the 
Sth Infantry Division a 
from home.” 


“home away 
Sunday dinners and warm 
hospitality have created many friend 
ships between local citizens and trainees, 
many of from their 
own homes for the first time in their 


lives. 


whom were away 


Hk Chamber of Commerce of one of 
the smaller towns requested the privi 
le ge ot adopting a battalion, then re 
ported they needed help in “selling the 
idea that 
during World War II, troops processing 


to townspeople. lt seemed 
through Indiantown had created trouble 
in the town and some citizens still had 
a distaste for men in uniform. This was 
a real challenge 

\ Spec ial brochure Was prepared for 
Chamber officials. Included were favor 
able clippings of new stories and edi 
torials from newspapers of other towns 
that had taken part in the program as 
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well as letters trom mayors, clergymen, 
trainees, and hosts all praising the pro 
gram. With fingers crossed, the once 
bitten townsfolk agreed to go along with 
the Chamber and invited a battalion to 
be their yuests I he 


unbl mi hie d 


\rmy now ha an 


reputation in that com 
munity 

Battalion officers were encouraged to 
to the 


tees responsible for planning and execut 


write thank you not commit 


ing the program Individual soldiers 
seldom needed to be reminded of their 
duty in thanking their hosts and host 


esses 


AS outgrowth of the Training Battalion 
\doption Program was the adoption” 
of an entire orphanage in Harrisburg 
of the Ist Battalion, 10th 
had 
only a lew weeks before 
of that cits 


by the trainees 


Infantry, which been entertained 


by the Citizens 
Again, the “Spontaneou ipproach 
The idea was casually broached 
Battalion’: 


was used 
to the Privates 
Colonel 


battalion 


went for it 


Council by 
Arthur ¢ Blan 


commander he 


] mutenant 
ton the 


council enthu Last lly 


\gain the main problem was to slow 


down the enthusiasm of the sponsors 


this time 
dollars 
three weeks by the trainees. 


Three 


the Orph nage, Groups of orphans were 


soldiers. More than a thousand 


were contributed in less than 


television sets were given to 


taken on tours of the post, where they 


enjoved athletic contests, ate in mess 


halls and saw movies in Army theaters. 


Many of 


outings to amusement parks and Movies 


the children were taken on 
by the trainees. 

[he perennial trainee problem of 
what to do on a free week end was 
solved. They'd visit the orphanage, teach 
the kids how to play baseball, or just talk. 

he graduation of the battalion spelled 
the end of the orphan adoption. It 
would have been carried on by other bat 
talions had not the inactivation of the 


division been in the works. 


HE program for farm-bred soldiers was 

sponsored by the agricultural commit 
tee of the Lebanon County Chamber of 
Commerce, the Grange, farm women’s 
groups, and individual farmers. 

On succeeding week ends, groups of 


trainees were met al the Lebanon Farm 
Each 
family would take one or two farm-bred 
soldiers home for the full week end. 
The men would shed their uniforms and 
don the clothes they'd thought they'd 
not be wearing until their term of serv- 


Bureau Office by farm families. 


ice was over. Comments from host farm- 
ers have been good, and men interviewed 
upon their return have expressed ad 
Dutch 
Farm boys 
Minnesota and other states have 


miration for the Pennsylvania 


farmer and his methods. 
from 
thus learned something of the farming 
methods of their hosts. 

From these programs, the 5th Division 
has learned a simple formula for suc 
cessful parent and community relations: 

Tell a 
the communities what needs to be done 
for the men of your command. Then 
sit back and watch those communities 
yo to work. All they want is to be told 
what the needs are. 


few civic-minded citizens in 


The commander 
may have to encourage the workers at 
times, but he never does it publicly. The 
natural expansive heart of the “in 
formed” American citizen does the job 
for the Army. 


A Pennsylvania Dutch farm family show off their herd to two Midwest farm boys in training at Indiantown Gap. 














* CEREBRATIONS * 


Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their 
contributions to this department. However, the price for those ‘dashed off” 
with scant consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric will be much 
less. Hold them to four or five hundred words and type them double-spaced. 


Rate the Rater 


Efficiency reports are the means by 
which an oflicer's excellence is measured, 
and his advancement, schooling and 
assignments to 
mined. 


a large degree deter 
\ll agree that efhiciency reports 
are necessary, but not all agree that they 
are properly evaluated 

Regardless of what form the efhciency 
report takes, or how the officer's eflicien 
cy is measured, the answer is still given 
by the individual doing the rating. He 
may be a “high” rater or a “low” rater, 
and unless this fact is taken into account 
the efhciency reports submitted by him 
have little meaning. It is common knowl 
edge that a particular officer may get 
“straight 7.0” under one rater for a time, 
and yet under another rater he can get 
only 4.2. It is also known that certain 
types of duty carry 7.0 ratings and others 
fall in the 4.2 bracket. But these rat 
ings can be rectified and correlated if a 
rater's “mean rating” is determined, and 
the difference between his “mean” and 
the mean of all ratings is applied to each 
of his ratings 

For instance, a high rater submits 
twenty efficiency reports, with a mean or 
) Assume that the 
general mean or average rating is 5.4. 
Every rating submitted by this high rater 
should be reduced by 1.0 to account for 


average rating of 6.4 


the fact that all his ratings are 1.0 above 
the ratings given by all other raters on 
the average 

By the same token, if a low rater sub 
mits twenty efhciency reports with a 
mean of 4.6, all his ratings should be 
raised by 0.8 to bring them in 
line with all ratings submitted. 

Does this do an injustice to 
an officer who has received a 
7.0 rating from the high rater? 
While his rating has been re 
duced to 6.0, he has done as 
the 


c ) 
ceived 8 3.4 


well as officer who re 
rating from the 
low rater, and his rating is 0.6 
above the average which still 
puts him in the high excellent 
or superior category. 

Is this method of correlating 
feasible of 


efhiciency reports 


All. efficiency 
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administering? 


reports find their way eventually to a 
central office of record in Washington 
The ethciency report form may be modi 
fed to include the number of officers 
rated, the both of 
which would be accomplished by the 
rating officer. The rectification of the 
ratings should then be done in the final 


and mean rating, 


ofhce of record. 

Unless some method is used to cor 
relate the efhciency reports of individual 
raters, and ratings that inevitably accom 
pany certain types of duty, the plums 
will always go to those who can manage 
to keep themselves on the gravy train 

Con. D4. Earns 
Artillery 


Commo to the Si gnal Corps 


If, as 
watched a firefight on a Korean outpost 
at night, communications is a very im 
portant personal subject. Suppose the 
fight is only 600 yards from where you 
stand on the MLR. You ought to be able 
to follow it blow by blow, but as far as 


a commander, you have ever 


knowing what is going on oul there, you 
might as well be on the moon 

Joe Chink is pounding the path con 
necting the outpost with the MLR with 
mortar and artillery. The land wire you 
had laid was knocked out before the 
close-in action on the outpost started. Joe 
is jabbering away on your radio net. You 
suspect the operator on the OP is send 
ing like mad but you can’t read him. 
He's probably too excited to shift to the 
alternate battalion frequency—if he re 


members it. Flares are popping off all 
around like Roman candles and these 
with other battle pyrotechnics make vis 
ual signalling of any kind impossible. 
Something's going on for sure, but 
Frankly, you don’t know. You're 
missing the information without which 


what? 


a commander cannot act intelligently. 
You can't let that outpost go, so you 
order a platoon forward from the MLR 
knowing the only route out is zeroed-in 
with Chink mortar fire. Blind reaction 
is more often the rule than the exception 
in the position-type night warfare. Such 
communication troubles at the battalion 
and lower tactical levels have been one 
of the most serious handicaps confront 
ing the Eighth Army. 

Communications are one thing that 
most of us take for granted until they 
go out. Indispensable as they are to the 
sound discharge of command, the status 
accorded “communications” in the infan 
try is that of a poor relation. Vast sums 
of money have been devoted to the de 
velopment and procurement of advanced 
communication equipment for our fight 
ing men Not enough attention has been 
paid to ensuring that this equipment 
1S operated by competent, interested, 
trained soldiers 

Not enough prestige and weight is as 
signed to the men whose job it is to see 
that communications work at the point 
The relatively low 
rank which commo men hold in the in 


where the fighting is 


The commo chief 
in a rifle company holds the same rank 


fantry is revealing 


as the first cook, but rates below every 
squad leader in the outht. There are 
almost 300 commo men in a rifle regi 
ment. As a group, these men hold low 
er ratings than their skill should justify. 
\ young infantry officer who gets 
tagged with the commo Jabel is taking a 
chance with his career. It’s unfortunate, 
but generally true, that in the infantry 
commo is a dead-end street for officers 
and to a lesser extent for enlisted men. 
When we turn over the op 
eration of expensive and com 
plicated signal equipment to 
men who regard commo as a 
hindrance toward advance 
ment, we can't expect perfect 
results. The record shows that 

we don't get them 
One thing that has not been 
tried is to make the Signal 
Corps responsible for the 
communications down to and 
including company headquar 
ters. Pushing the Signal 
Corps responsibility dewn 


ward would automatically in 
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crease the career and proke ssional inter 
est of men responsible for infantry com 
munications. It will not in itself solve 
all problems but it will fix responsibility 
for communications on the one group 
best able to deliver the goods 

[his idea is not new. It has so much 
merit that it seems worth while to restate 
its advantages. ‘The level at which vari 
ous specialist functions are taken over 
and performed by a specialized arm or 
service is not fixed or immutable. As 
engineers, Quartermasters and signalmen 
have developed in response to the needs 
of war, they have been married with the 
basic combat arms at company, regi 
mental, division, or higher levels. Many 
of these specialized functions were once 
performed entirely by the infantry, and 
in rudimentary form, are still carried on 
at company level 

loday we find medical aidmen at 
tached to rifle platoons, artillery forward 
observers with companies, engineer pla 
toons with battalions, artillery battalions 
working with regiments, and signal and 
other special units with divisions. It 
would be just as logical to have the Sig 
nal Corps perform the communications 
function for our infantry companies as 
it 1s for the medics to provide company 


aidmen. 


If the Signal Corps was given the 
communications mission, our communi 
handled by signal 


riflemen, hastily 


cations would be 


men, not converted 
trained. The senior noncoms and ofhcers 


responsible for infantry communications 


would be professionally interested in 
They would be serving in their 


Most 


Important, the Signal Corps would gain 


commo. 
main interest, not in a side line. 


from more intimate association with the 
at the combat level. And the 
operation, design, and maintenance of 


infantry 


signal equipment would inevitably im 
prove. 

The chief argument against moving 
Signal Corps responsibility for communi 
cations down to company level is the 
persistent phobia that the unit command 
er should own all of his resources out 
right. This principle continues to have 
adhe rents ina day when only the theater 
commander even approaches possessing 
command control over all units needed 
for the discharge of a mission. Lower 
echelons are daily and even hourly de 
pendent upon many other arms and 
services for their very military survival 

Aren't we taking too great a risk to 
permit semi-trained men to handle the 
first prerequisite of effective command 

» 
communications? 
Lr. Cor. Winntam R 
Infantry 


KINTNER 


FRONT AND CENTER 
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Battlefield IIlumination Division 


In line with continuing efforts to im 
prove target acquisition, instruction in il 
lumination has been centralized at TAS in 
a Battlefield Hlumination Division of the 
Department of Observation. 


[he four officers and eleven men in the 
division have the mission of organizing and 
presenting an instructional] program in the 
use of searchlights. In addition, it is re 
sponsible for other visible and _ invisibile 

e.g., infrared) illumination research, doc 
trine, and Instruction, as well as the devel 
opment of techniques for the employment 
ot searc hlights. 

A course of instruction for the field il 
lumination crewman (MOS 1763) will 
start on or about | September. Three weeks 
long, the course will cover operation, main 
tenance, and employment of the truck 
mounted, 60-inch searchlight. Additional 
courses for the section chief and for main 
tenance personnel are now in the planning 
stage. The division will also present il 
lumination instruction in such general resi 


dent courses as ABOC and AOAC. 


Crater Analysis 


A new POT has been adopted for all 
classes on crater and fragment analysis. Of 
particular import is the fact that increased 
time has been allotted for both conference 
and practical field work. 


The increased time allocated field work 
is, in a sense, a return to the system pre 
viously employed at TAS; it calls for “live 
that enable student 
analysis team to study fresh craters much 
as they would in combat. Attempts in the 


shoots” each crater 


past to utilize service practice craters were 
found unsatisfactory; variety of types was 
lacking, and distinguishing features were 
virtually after class had 


eliminated one 


tramped the ground. 

As an adjunct to conference work, TF 
6-1686, “Crater Analysis,” recently com 
pleted, has been included. TM 30-240, 
“Soviet Projectile Identification Guide,” has 
been received in sufficient quantity to be 
made available to students as a training aid 


Technique of Attack 


\ new class in artillery tactics—“Basi 
Considerations in Application of Artillery 
Fire in the Attack of Targets” 


the process of preparation, It will instruct 


is now 1n 


artillery men in the determination of the 
ammunition necessary to 
duce a given effect on a target of a given 
nature. The mathematics involved will be 
reduced to graphical form and will provide 
S3s a general guide for matching a mini 
mum expenditure of ammunition with de 
effect on a target. The Combat 


amount of pro 


sired 


Development Department is providing the 
statistical data. 

It is anticipated the instruction will be 
included in various POIs in October of this 
year. 


Large Angle “T”’ 
When a large angle “T” 
exists, many of the deviations right or left 
of the “OT” line seen by the observer are 
actually caused by normal range dispersion. 
Observers with limited firing experience 
frequently have unnecessarily expended 
ammunition and frustrated themselves in 


over 800 mils 


an effort to bring these wandering rounds 
to the line. TAS is now processing a 
change to FM 6-40 which emphasizes this 
vagary of large angle “T” missions. 

The change instructs the observer that, 
in effecting his adjustment, he should take 
advantage of terrain sensings for range and 
not try to correct small deviations to the 
“OT” line. 

FDC is also affected in that the HCO 
is given an additional daty: Required to 
measure the angle “IT” after announcing 
the range for the initial plot of each mis 
sion, he announces that angle to the closest 
100 mils if it exceeds 800 mils; this in 
formation is then transmitted to the ob 
server immediately after the on-the-way for 
the first volley; e.g., “On the way. Angle 
“T’ (so many) mils.” This procedure in 
sures that the observer is aware of the 


large angle “T.’ 


Decentralized Fire Direction 


PAS is conducting tests of the concept 
of decentralized fire direction. This con 
cept places the battalion FDC in a super 
visory position and makes the battery FDC 
the working agency that actually deter 
mines the commands to be sent to the guns. 
Special Text 6-40-1, prepared at TAS, 
covers the system as now developed; this 
text will not be available for purchase or 
for distribution to other than students being 
trained in the decentralized system for test 
ing purposes. 


THE INFANTRY SCHOOL 
1953 Army Pistol Team 


TIS was host in July to fifty-four of the 
Army's best pistol shots. The twenty best 
represent the 
\rmy in the West Georgia pistol matches, 
Fort Benning, El Paso, Texas, and the Far 
Southwestern Regional matches, the Na 


tional Pistol matches, Camp Perry, Ohio. 





shooters were selected to 


Marksmanship 


Several instructors from TIS conducted 
a course in rifle marksmanship training in 
August at Camp Perry, Ohio. The course 
was designed to foster a uniform civilian 
military method of M1 instruction. 

Rifle instructors from the regular Army, 
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reserve components of all services, and in 
structors of the National Rifle Association 
clubs were shown the latest rifle instruc 


tional techniques taught at TIS. 


Arctic Warfare Schooling 


lo keep [1S abreast of the latest Arctic 


wartare technique, eleven officers attended 
\rmy Indoctrination Field 


Big Delta, Alaska 


the problems confronted during an 


the one-month 
It stressed 
Arctic 
types ot 


I xercise at 
summer! ind In luded SUTVIN il, 
food and methods of travel 


Field Expedients 


IIS is placing greater emphasis on the 
use of field-expedient training aids. The 
aim is to teach students how to construct 
teaching aids made from materials 


in the field 


and us¢ 


readily iwailable It is believed 


this will aid instructors and raise the stand 
ard of Infantry instruction 


Extension Course Revision 
The Infantry 

program has been revised to parallel the 

resident instruction now offered at TIS 


Army Extension Course 


Many new sub-courses have been added, 
some deleted or changed, and a few of the 
older ones have been retained. The twenty 
series of the overhauled program is now 
| he others 
are expected to be ready on ofr about the 
Thirty October 
series, | bitty 
1954 


available for issue to students 


series, l 


April 1954; 


following dates 
1953; Forty 
series, | January 

Prior to the above dates, the sub-courses 
for the hitty 
listed in the Extension Course Program's 
1952 catalog, 


present sixty 


thirty, forty and series, as 


will remain in effect. The 


series distributed by the In 


fantry School will be integrated with the 
hiftv series. An entirely new sixty series is 
now available from the Command and Gen 


eral Staff College 


USAR School Examinations 


PIS has mailed its comprehensive yearly 
examinations to cover subjects presente d 
USAR Schools 
These examinations were sent to the schools 
June 
period ending 31 August 1953 


by Infantry branches of 


on 30 1953 to cover the training 
Examina 
one-hour tests to be 


LIS by 15 


tions included four 
administered and returned to 
\ugust 

Material for use with the classroom phas 
of USAR 1953-54 
mailed in July. This material included a 
( atalog of instruction and training material 


instruction tor was 


necessary for effective presentation 





Reorganization of The Artillery Center 


The new organization of The Artillery Center is shown 
in the chart below 
operations of the school, the reorganization placed heavy 
emphasis on the reduction of overhead activities. 

All instruc tional departments will now operate under the 
newly created Office of the Deputy Assistant Commandant. 
Combined in this one office are the previously separate 


In consolidating and streamlining the 


ing Publications and Aids has dropped its training aids 
responsibilities; with its old designation going into limbo, 
the remainder of its functions have been consolidated with 
those of the Department of Extension Courses in the new 
Department of Publications and Non-Resident Instruction. 

On the administrative side of the ledger, the Secretary of 
PAS is now responsible for the Training Aids Shop, the 


functions of the Supervisor of Resident Instruction and the 
Non Reside nt 
ABSOP 


\rmy Field Printing Plant, the Book Department, TAS 
and Supply, the Library, and the Registrar's Office. 


handled by the 


Instruction. Airborne 


formerly 


Supervisor of 


Special Operations \nother important change at TAS was the discontinuance 


Department of General Subjects, have been switched to the 


of the Department of Air Training and its re-establishment 


Department of Combined Arms. The Department of ‘Train here on | July as the Army Aviation School 
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* BOOK REVIEWS * 


BRILLIANT EXPOSITION OF SOVIET STRATEGY 


A CENTURY OF CONFLICT. By Stefan T. Possony. 
Henry Regnery Company, 1953. 439 Pages; 
Index; $7.50. 


Here’ 
at least not 
[ron ( 


exploration of the formidable and devious 


s a book that is not for burning 
in countries this side of the 
needed 


urtain For it is a much 


Soviet pattern of conquest in all its mani 
festations. This pattern is extremely com 
ple x, for simpli ity in strategic plans is not 
Moscow The 
munists understand thoroughly that war 
fare is never limited to conflict on the 
battleheld. They know that 
ways be fought on diplomatic 


a fetish in Russian Com 


war will al 
psychologi 
cal, economic, technological, as well as on 


military fronts. Hussian strategy in the 


world conflict today is designed to use 
all these forces separately or concurrently 
in varying degrees of relative intensity 

This country and its associates in the 
democratic world have paid an exorbitant 
price for their disregard of the all-embrac 
ing theory and practice of Russian grand 
strategy, and for their ignorance of Soviet 
intentions and techniques. Ignorance is no 
in this book Soviet 


ire disc lose d thor 


longe re an excuse, for 


Strateyy and intentions 


oughly and effectively. Dr. Possony’s anal 
ysis of the written and spoken words of 
Communist leaders and of the history of 
Communist action in Russia, China, and 
other countric s, le aves no doubt as to past 
methods, From the record of the past, Dr. 
Possony deduces the principles of action 
that 
leaders in their present conflict with the 
United States 


to know our enemy better 


will inevitably animate the Russian 


Through his pages we begin 


Dr. Possony is well equipped to explain 
He has a Ph.D 
Vienna, and in 
the United States he has been associated 
with the Institute of Advanced Study at 
Princeton and (Cseorgetown 


Soviet strategic doctrine 


from the University of 


with Univer 


sity, where he is at present Professor of 


International Relations. As a recognized 
authority on geopolitics and military his 
tory, he has lectured at many of the Armed 
Forces colleges 

Under his guidance, we can avoid some 
of the mistakes that we have made in the 
past, due to our failure to appreciate the 
political and social aspects of modern war 
The Russian military and political leaders 
are well aware of these factors and this 
has resulted in a unification of military and 
political strategy, to which they 
tainly attribute much of their success 


According to Dr 


can cer 


Possony, Von Clause 
witz Is a mayor prophet in the Soviet re 
Never for a 
do the Russians forget his famous dictum 
that, “War is the continuation of politics.” 
Americans would do well to weigh care 


ligion of violence moment 


fully the author's comments on a book pub 
lished in 1948 by Marshal Bulganin. Re 
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ferring to the Marshal, Dr. Possony writes, 


the principal mistake of bourgeois 
military leaders lies in their overstress 
of the strictly military aspects of war; 
at best, they are able to extend their 
thinking to a consideration of war po 
tentials. Actually, according to him, war 
planning must cover the military, the 
economic, and the psychological fields, 
and operations must be correspondingly 
undertaken in all three spheres. 
‘Bulganin is in favor of replacing the 
ill-defined German concept of total war 
with that of the politico-military war. 
Modern war, he believes, is both a na 
tional and a social conflict. Propaganda 
is a weapon as effective as conventional 
military measures. Political techniques 
can paralyze an army through destruc 
tive propaganda aiming at the annul 
ment (rather than the annihilation) of 
hostile forces. Psychological warfare can 
be the major factor leading to the over 
throw of the defeated nation’s govern 
ment and its replacement by a new 
regime soc ially and politically acceptable 
to the victor.” 


This book undoubtedly oversimplifies the 
strategic and political principles of Marx 
and Engels, but it is noteworthy in show 
ing how profoundly laymen in 
fluenced the development of Communist 


strategy and revolutionary tactics. 


these 


Lenin’s 
theory of conquest and expansion is based 
on. these initial Communistic principles, 
but shows important modifications of his 
\lthough we are accustomed to 
thinking of 


own 
Communists as materialists, 
there is much evidence to show that Lenin 
never underestimated spiritual forces. He 
was, however, always seeking superior man 
power as an indispensable element in Com 
munist and for that reason a 
Communist revolution in the Orient was 
essential. In China this is a fait accompli, 
but Lenin’s goal also contemplated a Com 
munist India. 

Stalin, according to Dr 
one of the greatest military captains of his 
tory matter of record and the 
Western nations must recognise this fact.” 
The this high 
Stalin’s ability in war are well documented, 


Success, 


Possony, “was 
This is a 


reasons for estimate of 
Dr. Possony’s analysis of Stalin's victory in 
the Danube and the Balkans at 
tributes much of that success to the skill 
ful employment by Stalin of diplomatic 
and psychological warfare. 


Basin 


and strategic theory in 
Communist China are of particular in 


Revolutionary 


terest to the United States. In considering 
Mao's military Possony dis 
covers that like Stalin, the Chinese leader 


counts on making war lucrative. The great 


doctrine, Dr. 


est novelty in Mao's teaching is the idea 
that war should be a naving business and 
that one should not hesitate to fight wars 


of attrition against superior forces. “This 
is a philosophy of guts which sometimes 
seems to have disappeared from western 
military and political thinking. If Mao or 
one of his disciples were to influence 
international 
Communism, the world could witness the 
boldest and most ambitious aggression of 


I his 


strongly the leadership ot 


history. aggression would not be 
launched for the sake of agrarian reform, 
but for world domination.” 

The final chapter of the book should be 
required reading for all senior officers. In 
it Dr. Possony summarizes in an ingeni 
ous and brilliant synthesis the Soviet doc 
trine of It defines the funda 


mentals of the broadened concept of war 


conquest. 


tare that are so important for us to under 
stand. There is particular interest for all 
military personnel in the changes the Rus 
sians have apparently made in the stand 
ard principles of war and the additions 
that they have devised to supplement them. 
It is extremely important that we under 
stand the theory and practice of Soviet 
organization. We must bear in mind that 
the Soviet weapons of violence include 
fire infiltration, deception, and 
These revelations of the 
mind of our enemy will forearm us and 
will teach us the vital lesson that the mili 
tary leaders of this nation will neglect the 


power, 


other dev Ices. 


social forces of our time only at the great 
est peril to our national security.—BRIG. 


GEN. DONALD ARMSTRONG. 


STILL WANTED: A MODERN TEXT ON MILITARY 
LAW 


MILITARY JUSTICE UNDER THE UNIFORM CODE. 
By James Snedeker, Brigadier General, 
United States Marine Corps, Retired. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1953. 1052 
Pages; $15.00. 

When the second and last edition of 
Colonel William Winthrop’s Military Law 
and Precedents was published, in 1896, 
the total number of officers and enlisted 
men in the Army, including those on the 
retired list, did not exceed 30,000 and 
they were governed by a set of Articles 
of War that, except for some patchwork 
amendments reflecting the needs of the 
Civil War, and a renumbering when the 
Revised Statutes were adopted in 1874, 
had not been changed since 1806. Since 
then the United States has fought four 
major conflicts and the number of persons 
subject to military law at any given time 
than twelve million. 
The disciplinary laws governing the Army 


has risen to more 
have been rewritten no less than four times, 
more drastically each time, the final one 
being the Uniform Code of Military Jus 
That Code, with its extended ap 
pellate process capped by a civilian Court 
of Military Appeals, went into effect on 
31 May 1951. And yet, until just the 
other day, Winthrop’s second edition re- 
mained the only available text on military 
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Out of print for years, this famous classic has 
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Science Book Club. An internationally known 
strategist gives an absorbing account of each of 
the 22 battles that affected American history 
from the Battle of Trenton to the Meuse-Ar- 
gonne. The strategy of opposing armies is skill- 
fully analyzed and each battle’s historical con- 
sequences clearly traced. Brilliant synopses of 
each campaign and the intervening peace pe- 
riods make this actually an indispensable mili- 
tary history of the United States. Illustrated 
with 29 maps and battle plans 
Retail price $6.50 
FREE to new members 
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law. In the opinion of General Bethel, a 
Advocate General of | the 
\rmy, Winthrop was too far obsolete even 
ifter the 


former Judge 

1920 changes for mere revision 
a classic 
by that time. And Winthrop will certainly 
not be replaced by General Snedeker’s 
Military Justice Under the Uniform Code 

I his 


cons quently disappointing 


and amendment; it was already 


work IS spotty, inaccurate, and 
lo dismiss it 
as being of little value would be easy, and 


quite accurate ut since it is the first sub 
tantial text on military law for over half 
1 century, since it comes trom the pen ol 
1 retired general officer and bears the im 
print of a distinguished law publisher, the 
service is entitled to at least a partial bill 
of particulars—within space limitations—to 
upple ment the foregoing indictment 

1.) General Snedeker had a splendid 
opportunity to assemble the pre Uniform 
Code precedents of the three services, par 
ticularly the 


tive articles 


ones interpreting the pun 
still 
important today because of the extent to 
of the UC MI 
\Ws 
In consequence still cited 


by the Court of Military Appeals. And 


vet they and are 


IT hose precede nts are 
which the punitive articles 
taken directly from the 


prece de nts are 


were I hose 


are large ly inaccessible, 
practically unavailable outside of the largest 
Snedeker, 
have codified the law as to military offenses 
is it stood prior to 1951, but his book does 
Army 
and Navy rulings, and none from the Air 
Force. General Snedeker did not research 
the hundred forty-odd 
Board of Review opinions. 


headquarters therefore, could 


not do this. It cites only scattered 


volumes of 
\ spot check 


reveals that he took most, and sometimes 


and 


all, of his citations from the first edition 
of Philos, Manual of Court-Martial Lau 

and where Philos was completely wrong, 
Snedeker dutifully repeats the error. Philos, 
relying on rulings in the ETO, says that 
it is not before the enemy 
for an airman to refuse to take off for a 
target 


misbehavior 


hundreds of miles 


Snedeker simply copies, citations and all 


many away 
The reader of either book will not learn 
that The Judge 
viven” the 
LTO, 


misbehavior 
) 


Advocate General, when 


opportunity, disagree d= with 


and held that such conduct was 


Snedeker is partic ularly weak in his 
extensive treatment of the general articles 

old AW 95 and AW 96, now 
134, UCM] 


quence ol his 
before the 


articles 


133 and This is a conse 


that 
given 


failure to 
\rmy 
jurisdiction over peacetime felonies by AM 
93 of 


appreciate 


was spec ific ally 


1916 and thereafter, it regularly 
prosec uted such offenses under the old gen 
eral article, AW 62 of 1874 


tice was approved by the Supreme Court 


That prac 


case of the sentry who fired at the 
President Garfield. Snedeker 


. and in CONS quence 


in the 
assassin ol 
doc S not cite that CaM 
several 


makes incorrect 


1916 


statements as to 
the Army's pre jurisdiction to. try 
civil felonies 

3) There are libertarian 


strong ove! 


tones in the book, which would be less 
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troubling if General Snedeker had been 
willing to share with the reader the facts 
of the decisions he discusses at length. 
Reasonable men can differ with the Su 
preme Court’s view of double jeopardy 
expresed in Wade v. Hunter, 336 US. 
684. But there can be only one conclusion 
from the circumstance that, although crit 
ical of the case, General Snedeker nowhere 
sets forth its controlling facts, namely, that 
the charges were withdrawn from the first 
because, after an adjourn 
ment to enable the TJA to produce wit 
Nesses requested by the court, the division 


court-martial 


to which the personnel of the court bi 
longed started on its final advance into 
Germany. Failure to mention these cit 
cumstances, despite frequent references to 
the decision, is, it is submitted, something 
less than candid. 

4) It is in his chapter on Constitu 
tional C,uarantees, however, that General 
Snedeker really lets himself go. He says: 

“As late as 1911, it was quite generally 
denied by the executive branch of our 
government. that the personal guarantees 
found in the Federal Constitution 
applicable to our men in uniform. Sub 


sequent to that time, it has been admitted 


were 


that some of the guarantees are applicable. 
Since 1943, the judicial attitude of our 
federal courts towards the exercise of juris 
diction by courts-martial has become more 
parental, and some of the fundamental 
privileges of the man in uniform are be 
ing respected by the more enlightened 
jurists This somewhat more liberal 
attitude on the part of the courts has had 
the unfortunate effect, however, of delay 
ing the day when Congress would be in 
armed forces a 


clined to give to the 


definitive set of guarantees applicable to 


the individuals of those forces. 

This quotation furnishes a fine starting 
point for a long and learned discussion 
It will be sufhcient, however, to point out 
that the applicability or otherwise of the 
Bill of Rights to military trials is hardly 
an issue of militarists versus civilian judges 
lhe Court of Military Appeals has already 
twice held that the soldier’s protection is 
rather than 
the Supreme Court just the other day 
Wilson, decided 15 June 1953 
On this 
point, therefore, the highest civilian courts 


statutory constitutional, and 
Burns \ 


arrived at the same conclusion. 


are as one with Colonel Winthrop and 
against General Snedeker 

5) When 
pensive as the present one Is offered as 
is the duty of 
list demonstrable errors 


a volume as large and ex 


authority, it reviewers to 


Snedeker says: “There seems a tendency 
of court-martial reviewing authorities to dis 
count the influences, short of torture, at 
work in compelling confessions from sub 
I checked this and quickly 


found five rulings, 


ordinates.” 
taken virtually at ran 
directly to the 
them if 


dom, contrary. I could 


cite space were available. It is 


enough to say that there is simply no ex 
cuse for any such charge in a professional 
the author’s duty 


treatise. It was clearly 


to check the authorities. 

Snedeker says: “The Army, during the 
last half of the nineteenth century, ci: 
cumvented the operation of a statute pro 
hibiting Regular Army officers from sitting 
in courts-martial for the trial of United 
States Volunteers by giving such officers 
an indefinite leave of absence from the 
Regular Army, and investing them with a 
commission in the Volunteers. This prac- 
tice was condemned as clearly illegal {by 
Here the author betrays his 
ignorance of Army organizational history. 


the Courts].” 


First, there were no Volunteers on duty 
in the Army between the end of the Civil 
War and the outbreak of the Spanish War. 
Next, when Volunteers were authorized 
during and after the latter war, Volunteer 
commissions were available for Regular of 
ficers. McClaughry v. Deming, 186 U.S 
49, settled the proposition that Regulars 
holding no other commission could not 
try Volunteers, but not until United States 
206 U. S. 240—which went 
unargued for the Government—was it made 
clear that the disability attached to any 
officer of Volunteers who held a Regular 
commission in a lower grade. Finally, in 
1908, far from being shocked by what the 
Army thought it had the right to do, Con 
gress first permitted minority Regular mem 


v. Brown, 


bership on courts-martial for the trial of 
militiamen; and the next—and last—Volun 
teer legislation, in 1914, made any ofhicer 
of any component eligible to sit in judg 
ment on an accused ot any component 
\nd that has been the law ever since. 

Is it unfair to suggest that an author 
should be on sounder ground before im 
puting ignoble motives to an entire armed 
force? 

Snedeker says: “A command by a su 
perior officer to an enlisted man to wait 
on table at an officers’ mess is in contraven 
tion of [a law] which provides that ‘no 
officer shall use an enlisted man as a ser\ 
ant in any case whatsoever.’ This law is 
for the protection of the rights of enlisted 
men, and the command is illegal,” citing 
a JAG opinion. 

Sut the Judge Advocate General sub 
sequently ruled that “it does not follow 
that compulsory KP duty in an officers’ 
mess is at all times and under all circum 
stances violative of the statute. . . . The 
. whether these 
services were to be performed in the ca 


test to be applied... is... 


pacity of a private servant to accomplish 
1 necessary military purpose. At a remote 
island in the Pacific it may be as much an 
essential military need that officers be fed, 
as that gasoline be placed in airplanes and 
tanks, or that enlisted men be fed.” Held, 
therefore, a lawful order to a soldier to 
KP duty in an 
General Snedeker does not cite the later 


serve on officers’ mess. 
ruling. 
And that isn’t all. 


that had been reversed within the period 


5 here are cases cited 


covered by the book. There are many other 
little mistakes too detailed to be listed 
here. Some of them were pointed out by 
The JAG of the Air Force in the February 
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1953 issue of the Vanderbilt Law Review. 
I listed others in the June 1953 issue of 
the Journal of Legal Education, in a re 
view on which a member of a service JAG 
SC hool I 


tary 


faculty learned mili 
follows I 


could not conceive of a book of this type 


a genuinely 
lawver commented as 
being so completely and thoroughly inac 


curate It annoyed me \nd he proceeded 
to list nine additional errors 

Finally, it is to be noted that in all of 
General Snedeker’s eleven hundred pages 
on Military Justice Under the Uniform 
Code the complete text of the Code no 
where appears 

Military law, therefore, 
Century Winthrop. The 
wide Open ( Ol 


WIHENER 


20th 
open 


awalts a 
field is 


Freperick BERNAYS 


EXCELLENT BATTLE NOVEL 


PATROL. By Fred Majdalany. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1953. 149 Pages; $2.00. 


Major 


of Patrol, is British, and an infantry major 


lim Sheldon, the central figure 


Ile commands a company, in defensive po 
sition in North Africa, at the time of the 
novel. At twenty-four he is an old man 
He has been in combat too long, has borne 
the weight of command too long, has been 


wounded once, and seen too 


many men 


die 
Patrol 


and in the first hour or so of the twenty 


covers only twenty-four hours, 


four Sheldon is ordered to furnish a patrol 


from his company to investigate a hot G2 
tip that one of the main German positions 
in front of the battalion has been evacu 
ated. Because one of his officers has led 
patrols the last two nights and the other 
has joined pool in 
England, Sheldon decides to lead the patrol 


himself 


from a_ replacement 
His company, you have prob 
ably gathered by now, is understrength. 

It is not particularly important to the 
action that the hot G2 tip is a figment of 
the imagination of an idiotic assistant G2 
IHlowever, Mr 
impression that most vatrols are 
similarly conceived although he probably 
doesn’t mean to 


at division Majdalany does 


give the 


Patrolling, as any com 
mander knows, is a necessary, though dif 
ficult and dangerous part ot ground war 
fare. On Mr. Majdalanv’s side, 


let it be said that far too many patrols are 


though, 


conceived In misinterpretation of evidence 
and dedicated to the proposition that it is 
leneth to keep 
troops in defensive positions trom getting 


justifiable to go to any 
defensive minded 

It is pretty much in this frame of mind 
that Sheldon 
sets up the patrol plan organizes the patrol 
While he is 
letting his mind run and 
with a littl 
pretty much 


makes his reconnaissance 
and yets re idy to le id it out 
doing this he is 
follow hi: 


! 
prewar civilian life thrown in 


vou wimy career 


This sort of thing can 
hand, but Mr. Majdalany has 


wisdom to put in no 


in soliloquy form 
get out ol 
had the 
needs to fill in 
show you how he got to be a good ofhicer 


more than he 
Sheldon’s character and 


on the thin edge of cracking up 
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Sheldon leads his patrol out, draws fire 
from at battalion in the “aban 
doned” position, loses two men, is hit in 


least a 


the leg himself, and brings his patrol in 
with his information. On the from 
battalion to brigade in the ambulance he 
dies, probably from shock, of a wound that 
probably wouldn't have bothered a man 
who wasn't completely used up. 

Patrol is a tightly 
man who is a full-time writer and critic, 


way 


written novel by a 


and who was a wartime combat infantry 
The 


happy one 


man. combination is a particularly 


From a purely military point 
of view, he has given us as excellent and 
accurate an account of a patrol action as 
there is in military writing, whether fact 
or fiction. If that were all he had accom 
plished this would still be a valuable book 

But he has gone a great deal beyond re 
porting. Mr. Majdalany is one of a bare 
handful ot contemporary writers who can 
then 


mind and 


write sensibly about what he finds there. 


get inside the soldier's 
Command in battle, whether of a squad 
or of an army, is one of the loneliest po 
sitions on earth, and seldom is the weight 
of command felt more heavily than by the 
man who must lead other men on a pitch 
black night to a spot he has seen only at 
1 distance, discover what he has been sent 
to discover without wasting the lives of the 
men he leads, and then bring his patrol 
back as safely as the chance of war will 
allow. 

Such a man is Tim Sheldon, and the 
fact that Mr. Majdalany has successfully 
illuminated for us the workings of his 
mind and the limitations of his endurance 
mark him as both a novelist of the first 
rank and a student of leadership and com 
mand whose opinions deserve careful study 
Patrol, in short, deserves a place in the 
permanent literature of war 
SHIREY 


ORVILLE ¢ 


HISTORY OF HIGH PLANNING 


STRATEGIC PLANNING FOR COALITION WAR- 
FARE, 1941-1942. By Maurice Matloff and 
Edwin M. Snell. Office of the Chief of Mili- 
tary History, Department of the Army. 398 
Pages; Illustrated; Charts; Index; $3.25. 


This eighteenth volume in the Army's 
official World War II hardly 
sounds like the kind of a book that even 
dedicated professional 
would select to take with him on 


history of 
the most soldier 
a late 
summer vacation. Nevertheless it has a cer 
tain fascination because here is what the 
authors call “organized information” on the 
development of our national Strategi plan 
ning in the period when this country went 
from planning primarily for the defense 
of the 


warfare all over the world 


Western I lemisphere to coalition 
ind then on to 
the beginnings of our present defnit 
lobal commitments 

It is not 


journal the 


necessary to belabor ina mili 


tary ever-present frustration of 


planners at all levels who must work long 


hours under pressure to have 1 vlan re idly 


in case various possible events take place 


often to have a yew command decision 


make all the effort valueless. As is clearly 
brought out in this volume the War De 
General Staff had of 
to plan for many eventualities, including 
the world-wide which 


developed, even as public opinion polls, 


partment necessity 


operations finally 
statements of the President, and votes in 
Congress indicated the unwillingness ot 
the nation to be drawn into another Euro 
pean War or even to prepare for such Ab 
tion if it should be forced upon us 


It is indicative of the experience now 
available in strategic planning at the top 
level that President Eisenhower and Gen 
erals Ridgway, Twining, and Elull appear, 
in more subordinate rolls than their present 
ones, in this book. Without sure knowledge 
of enemy intentions or indeed of American 


decisions under the pressure of future 


events, there was inevitably much dis 
agreement among the planners. Maj. Gen. 
Orlando Ward, Chief of Military History 
at the time this book was prepared Che 


Maj Albert 


, says a valid word of warn 


has been succeeded by Gen 
Cowper Smith 
ing in the foreword: “It may seem to the 
reader that controversy and differences of 
that 


endeavor are 


opinion are stressed and agreement 


ind cooperative slighted 
Since planners are occupied with unsettled 
problems, their work necessarily involves 
differences of opinion. It is only when all 
sides of an issue are forcefully presented 
and the various solutions thereof closely 
that the final plan 
The reader must lie in 
that the differences related herein are those 


scrutinized has any 


validity mind 
among comrades in arms who in the end 
always made the adjustments required of 
the members of a team engaged in a com 
mon enterprise.” 

That the final major decisions came, in 
with and 
law, from the President is emphasized by 


accordance American tradition 
a sentence in a memorandum from General 
Marshall to Mr. Roosevelt in the case of 
‘Pacific Bolero 


was the build-up of U.S. forces and sup 


Theater versus Solero” 
plies in the United Kingdom for the cross 
Channel attack 
as Commander-in-Chief, 
quest that you discuss this matter with 


Admiral King, General Arnold and me 


and give 


“I present this question 


to vou and re 


us a formal directive for our fu 
ture guidance e 

Another point that comes out clearly 1S 
the importance and difheulty of deciding 
whe n to make a decision The problem IS 
at all levels from the Joint 


The 


long recoyvnize d this 


1 Major one 
Chiets down to an intantry squad 
Army Ss schools have 
fact in the type of problem which has no 
tated requirements but only presents a 
of situations which the student 


sees fit but 


eque nee 
must deal with not only as he 
when he sees fit 


At the 


ditional 


the re is ad 


evidence, if any is needed, 


international level 
that 
decisions ind plans cannot be solely based 


on military considerations political, eco 


NOMI and senting ntal bac tors were always 


important, sometimes governing 
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Ihere are some dramatic incidents re 
In April, 1941, the question of 
\merica’s early entry into the war came up 
on the basis of General Marshall having to 
he prepared to recommend to the Presi 
dent what he should do and the equally 
important question of whether or not the 


< orde d 


President should make a decision at that 
time In a meeting with the planners, 
Marshall required each of the officers pres 
ent to express his opinion, Colonel M« 
Narney later General McNarney an 
swered ‘ that anything that would 
tend to cause the fall of the British Isles 
would tend to put the whole load on 
the United States. That it is important that 
we start reducing the war-making ability 
of Germany. We do have a Navy in being 
and we can do something. If we wait we 
will end up standing alone and internal 
disturbances may bring on communism 
I may be called a fire-eater, but something 
must be done.” Others present concurred 


but Lt. Gen. Stanley D 


Eembick strongly disagreed 


in varying degrees 
During the 
summer, the Army staffs undoubtedly in 
Huenced by the German attack on the 
Soviet Union, came around to General 
Embick’'s view Pearl Harbor, of course, 
put the matter beyond any necessity for 
decision 

The reports and recommendations of 
Colonel (now Brigadier General) Bon 
ner Fellers during the period covered are 
of particular interest in view of his recent 
controversial book, Wings for Peace. Fel 
lers, in his capacity as U. S. military at 
taché in Cairo, “held a low opinion of 
British leadership and slight hopes of 
British prospects in the war in the desert 
” His reputation as an observer was 
high enough to result in his be ing granted 
an interview with the President when he 
was recalled from Cairo, Earlier General 
Marshall had commented in a memo 
Fellers is 


a very valuable observer but his responsi 


randum to the President 


bilities are not those of a strategist and his 
views are In Opposition to mine and those 
of the entire Operations Division.” 

This volume is a companion volume to 
The Opera 
tions Division, and a third volume, Stra 
Coalition MW arfare 
1943-1944, is in preparation. It is up to 
the usual high standard of the official 
Army histories \s a minor criticism, it 


Washington Command Post 


tegic Planning for 


might be stated that it is rather surprising 
that the authors go along with less quali 
hed writers in using the term \frika Korps 
as synonymous with the various designa 
tions which were actually assigned to the 
entire Italian-German force in the North 
African desert.— MAJ. GEN. H.W. BLAKELEY 


HOW TO CARRY AMMO 

THE POWDER FLASK BOOK. By Ray BRiling. 

Robert Halter, Publisher. 496 Pages; Iilus- 

trated; $25 

The words “monumental” and “exhaus 
tive” are adjectives which book revieweor,rs 
use with extreme caution as accolades not 
lightly to be granted. In the case of The 
Powder Flask Book by Ray Riling, how 
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ever, there is no choice. It is both a monu 
mental undertaking and an exhaustive treat 
ment of the subject. 

Very soon after the development of real 
ly portable firearms about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, man began to seek some 
means of conveniently carrying his am 
munition upon his person. Many methods 
were tried. Buckets, bags and poc kets were 
experimented with and abandoned along 
with other even less probable devices. 
Gradually there developed a_ container 
specifically designed for holding gunpow 
der. It was made of hard materials for con- 
venient use, and it was tightly stopped to 
prevent the accidental firing of its con 
tents. This was the powder flask, which 
was to remain in use for over 400 years 
until finally supplanted by the self-con- 
tained cartridge 

\s the years wore on, the materials used 
for the construction of these flasks in 
creased in variety. There was wood, jacked 
leather, horn, ivory, bone, gourds or nuts, 
and metals, both precious and base. Devices 
were added for measuring the proper 
charges of powder, and on the finer speci 
mens, the surface decoration reached the 
realm of the fine arts 

These are the objects with which Mr. 
Riling has concerned himself in his 
giant volume. All types are adequately 
covered although his primary emphasis is 
placed on the die-stamped metal flasks 
of the nineteenth century. Every aspect 
of the flask is considered, its history, its 
use, the methods of its manufacture. There 
are chapters on the men who made flasks 
and on the various patents that have been 
taken out with reference to them. As an 
indication of the detail which is contained 
here, it might be mentioned there is 
an abridgement of every patent of which 
there is a record and, if they still exist, 
the original patent drawings are repro 
duced. Also all the known early catalogs 
of flask manufacturers are reprinted in 
their entirety, which is a great service to 
students since some of these rare books 
are known through only one existing copy. 

For the collector as well as the student 
there are special features. The care and 
repair of flasks is discussed at some length 
with special drawings of tools and the 
methods of using them. There is a chap 
ter on flask photography and there are 
many useful hints and much good advice 
on keeping records and on general pro 
cedures gained from many vears of ex 
perience by the author. Also to the de 
light of the collector is a listing of the 
comparative values of over 1600 individual 
Hasks, everv one of which is illustrated in 
the hook 

In addition to the material on powder 
flasks themselves, there is also much in 
formation on associated objects. One es 
pecially interesting and amusing section 
entitled “Caveat Emptor” discusses items 
which are frequently mistaken for powder 
flasks and which (although the author 
doesn’t mention it), have even been ex 
hibited as such in leading museums. These 
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include snuff bottles, patent oilers, sanders 
dram flasks, and purely decorative objects 


Then there are se tions on re late d a} pend 


iS shot pouches, chargers and 
bullet moulds. And finally a chapter on the 


cartridge flask 


ives Suc h 
which supplanted the and 
re nade re d it comple te ly obsole te 

I his volume is beautifully designed and 


printed several 


hundred in all, are clear and sharp. The 


Ihe plates, which number 


original drawings made especially for the 
book by John Kerr are 


much in keeping with the other illustra 


excellent and sO 
tions in the sections in which they appear 
that 
productions of 


they are frequently mistaken for r 


contemporary drawings 

It should be said that this reviewer pre 
pare d the first « hapte r, The Flask] hrough 
the Ages,” and that therefore all comment 
on it is omitted here He had 
whatsoever to do with the rest of the 


nothing 
he wk 


however, and, in fact, did not see it until 


it appeared in print HAROLD 1 PETER 


SON 
FLAG BOOKS 

FLAGS OF THE WORLD. Edited by H. Gresham 
Carr, F.R.G.S. With 300 flags in colour and 
numerous text drawings. Frederick Warne 
& Co. Ltd., London and New York, 1953 
209 Pages; $10.00. 

THE BOOK OF FLAGS. By Vice-Admiral Gordon 
Campbell, U.C., D$.0., and |. O. Evans, 
F.R.G.S. Second Edition. Geoffrey Cumberlege 
Oxford University Press, 1953. 116 Pages; 
$3.50. 

So far as the flag enthusist is concerned, 
books about flags are like bottles of whis 
key: all are good, but some are better than 
others 


These 


very 


both in the 
illustra 


two recent works are 


wood” class, for COVCTAYC, 
tions, and up-to dateness. Written and pub 
lished in England, British flags are natur 
ily emphasized, with full treatment of 
Royal Stand 


urd through its mutations over the cen 


government flags and of the 
turies. The same approach is doubtless re 
ponsible for the few slins concerning 
American flags which have crept into both 
volume Ss 


Mr. Carr's book has a few more 
pictures but the 


colored 
each is about 
that dollar for dollar the 
work by Admiral Campbell 
Mr. Evans is probably the better buy 

What this would like to see 
frankly more 


work, on the 


scope of 
the Samec, so 
smaller and 
reviewer 
would be a 
order of the 
\lavazine’s flag 
ind 1934 
\rmy flag now 


comprehensive 
National Geo 
rraphic numbers of 19] 

but expanded to show every 
included in SR 840-10-1 
AR 260-10 

Marine (¢ orps 


Th if would 


or to our old friend 
plus every Navy, Air Force, 
and Coast Guard flag as well 
be a real flag book!— Fr. Bn. w 


SULCEES 


GUNFIGHTERS CLASSIC 


TRIGGERNOMETRY: A Gallery of Gunfighters 
By Eugene Cunningham. The Caxton Printers 
Ltd. 441 Pages; Illustrated; $5.00 


This is the sixth printing of a book that 
first appeared in 1941, and it's not at all 
difficult to see why it has become a stand 
ard item of Western Americana 

It may be hard to believe that the men 
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whose short biographies appear here were 
actual people. There are stories of cold 
courage, blood lust and human endurance 
that make Chicago gangster stories seem 
pale in comparison. John Wesley Hardin, 
a youth with forty notches on his pistol, 
was as different from Ranger Captain John 
KR. Hughes as any two men could be—but 
they both made their fame with handguns. 
Dallas Stoudenmire was a courageous and 
( fhic lent town marshal; he could handle 
any number of wild gunmen but he was 
not nearly as efficient when he met a bottle 
of the local red-eye 


There 
book, all of Western “bad men” and “good 


are seventeen biographies in the 


men,” to steal a phrase from the neighbor 
hood television fans, except General Lee 
Christmas’s story. Christmas performed his 
deeds in Central America. It is not too 
easy, in a few of Mr. Cunningham’s chap 
ters, to decide whether the subjects were 
“bad” or “good,” and several others seemed 
to fit both categories at different times. 

lor something different than the usual, 
or even the unusual, Western story, try this 


literate recounting of stirring history.—A.S 


LIZZIE'S GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


FORD AT FIFTY. Simon & Schuster. 108 Pages; 
Ilustrated in color; $2.95 


\s a commemorative of the fiftieth an 
niversary of the founding of the Ford Mo 
tor Company, the company determined to 
a pictorial history of the Ford 
Motor Company. 


produce 
Ihe result is a beautiful, 
short volume of high interest. About two 
thirds of the book is devoted to excellent 
photographs, many in full color, and the 
remaining third is descriptive text. Ob 
viously no expense has been spared to 
make book worthy of the 
for which it was issued. 


this occasion 

The story of the company’s start and 
development under Henry Ford is briefly 
told and well-illustrated. Quite properly, 
the main emphasis focuses on the present 
This is in no 
a fancy report for stockholders but 


day operations of the firm. 
sense 
really a book of merit in its own right. 
[he graphic descriptions of the intrica 
cies of the production line are excellent and 
sure to absorb the interest of any car own 
er. Likewise, the experimental models will 
catch the eye of gadget loving Americans 
The Ford Motor Company, as one ot 
the foremost of our industrial giants, 0¢ 
cupies a special niche in Americana partial 
ly because of the well-known Horatio Alger 
story of its founder. There’s ample evi 
dence in this handsome volume that the 
company is continuing its progress under 
generation in the fine 


RBC 


the current same 


tradition. 
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ORDERS AND DIRECTIVES 


A Manual for Commanders, Staff Officers and NCOs 


By MAJOR ARTHUR M. CHESTER and MAJOR JOHN E. MURRAY 


ORDERS AND DIRECTIVES tells you exactly how to prepare and issue orders, 
directives, letters and other forms of Army publications. You'll find all the tricks of the 
trade clearly explained, and the pitfalls and booby traps plainly marked with clear in- 
structions on how to avoid them. 


Every soldier will find valuable material here. The specialist will find that ORDERS 
AND DIRECTIVES, together with Major Chester's TECHNIQUE FOR ADJUTANTS, 


gives him a solid foundation of knowledge for better performance of his duties. $3.00 


TECHNIQUE FOR ADJUTANTS 


BY MAJOR A. M. CHESTER 


Here is a book you must have if you're an adjutant—a book you can use whether 
you re an adjutant’s assistant or just a guy who has to fill out a form occasionally. 
TECHNIQUE FOR ADJUTANTS, by a man with 25 years’ experience in the Corps, 
outlines the responsibilities of the job at any level—gives techniques, hints on manage- 
ment, ideas for organizing work. You'll never be mystified by paper work if you own a 


copy of TECHNIQUE FOR ADJUTANTS—and use it. Cloth, $2.50 Paper, $1.00 
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Here is the book that tells you what to do—if you don't already know 
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—how to do it, when to do it, and why to do it. And all this in clear, 
direct, exact language that is easy to read and leaves no room for 


doubt. 


There is absolutely no padding in this big book, and every bit of 
information in it has been completely checked by experts for accuracy, 
clarity, and timeliness. 


Check your PX for Handbook and Manual for the NONCOMMIS- 
SIONED OFFICER. Or, order direct from Combat Forces Book 
Cloth, $3.50 Paper, $2.50 


Service. 
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The Story of Sixth Army 
In World War Il 


by 


General Walter Krueger 


No United States army in World War II had a more difficult mission than Sixth Army, and none performed 
its mission with more distinction and less publicity. From Down Under to Nippon is the history of Sixth 
Army's operations, written by its commander. The book, like the army, reflects the personality of its com- 
mander—it is sound, accurate and professional. It is not General Krueger's autobiography; it is his tribute to 
the men who served with him. 

You'll find this book a valuable addition to the history of World War II]. Much of the material General 
Krueger gives you on the Philippines is in print nowhere else. You'll find, too, that From Down Under to 
Nippon is a very practical manual on joint operations. No other army in history mounted so many amphibious 
operations with such conspicuous success as did Sixth Army. You can see exactly how General Krueger used 
land, sea and air forces in such operations as Biak, Morotai, Admiralties, Wakde, Aitape, Hollandia, Cape 
Gloucester, Arawe and the Philippines. 

Here, then, is the history of an army as professional as any we had in World War II, an army at the thin 
end of the supply line, an army that performed miracles on order and did so without fanfare. If you served in 
Sixth Army you'll certainly want this book. If you did not, you'll st// want it for what it can show you about 
joint Operations. 


From Down Under to Nippon includes sixty maps, sixteen pages of pictures and a complete index. 


$6.50 $6.50 





